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Major  Oepartoent:  Anthropology 

The  modern  city,  having  attracted  people  frora  the  rural 
areas  and  even  beyond  in  search  of  its  elusive  promises,  has 
become  anti-biotic,  that  is,  against  life.  Its  youth,  laoking 
a political  voice  and  no  longer  a coveted  source  of  labor, 
usually  become  the  victims  of  the  ensuing  social  pathologies: 
broken  families,  substandard  education,  unemployment,  the  drug 
culture,  domestic  and  street  violence,  among  others. 

This  study  is  an  investigation  of  the  efforts  of  a 


theater  company  in  Washington,  DC, 

American  youth  through  theater  arts  at 
they  need  to  survive  the  challenges  o 
Washington,  DC.  It  explores  the  use  o 

lives  of  inner  city  youth.  Through  th 


the  Ko-Neck  Monsters 

i to  Instill  the  skills 
a modern  city  such  as 

let  performances  in  the 
creation  of  new  social 


relationships  among  philanthropic  organizations,  community 


canters,  parents  and  young  people,  the  Ho-Nee)c  Monsters 
Theater  Company  sought  to  bring  stability  and  normalcy  to  the 
lives  of  inner  city  youth. 

This  study  examines  theoretical  perspectives  on  young 
people's  theater  in  the  United  States,  the  formation  and 
activities  of  the  Ho-NeoX  Monsters  Theater  and  places  these 
issues  in  an  anthropological  perspective.  It  also  explores 
the  role  of  play,  dance  and  music  in  society,  and  how  it  was 
manifested  in  the  work  of  the  Mo-Neck  Monsters  Theater,  and 
how  the  students  responded  to  this  effort. 

Anthropological  approaches  ranging  from  functionalism, 
urban  semantics,  and  life  histories  are  used  to  bring  into 
relief  the  crisis  in  the  inner  city  of  Washington,  DC.  As  a 
humaniatic  study  extolling  the  resilience  of  social  groups,  it 
focuses  on  narratives  of  vindication  and  hope  as  opposed  to 
those  of  denigration  and  nihilism. 

When  human  beings  are  threatened,  they  form  social  groups 
cutting  across  social,  economic,  cultural,  religious  and 
ethnic  boundaries  to  ensure  social  stability  and  well-being. 
The  alliance  of  the  Ko-tleck  Monsters  with  church,  civic  and 
philanthropic  organizations  to  help  the  youth  of  Washington, 
DC  was  such  a development.  This  study  seeks  to  bring  into  the 
public  domain  the  efforts  of  a few  theater  professionals  to 
make  a difference  in  the  lives  of  young  people  living  in 


difficult 


CHAPTER 


AN  INVITATION  TO  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  THEATER 
IN  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Contemporary  complex  societies  can  be  conceived  in  the 
context  o£  the  flow  of  materials,  ideas  and  technology  from 
the  core  to  the  periphery  and  vice  versa  (Hanners  19S9)  . This 
is  true  o£  Washington,  DC,  where  people  from  all  over  the 
world  have  settled  over  the  years,  carving  small  communities 
with  distinct  cultures  and  introducing  materials  and  ideas 
from  the  periphery,  I was  part  of  this  process  when  I went  to 
Washington  DC  to  teach  in  a theater  project  designed  to  help 
inner-city  youth.  After  teaching  for  six  months  X decided  to 
study  how  young  people's  theater  survives  in  a city  lihe 
Washington,  DC. 

I am  therefore  an  ethnographer  and  participant  interested 
in  the  internal  workings  of  a Cheater  company.  Later  in  the 
dissertation  I will  explore  the  issue  of  the  nature  of 
ethnography,  focusing  on  the  concerns  of  the  indigenous 
ethnographer. 

Arriving  in  the  Adams  Morgan  area  of  Washington,  DC,  one 
can  see  the  groups  of  Somali  men,  mostly  taxi  drivers,  who 
gather  almost  every  day  at  a bus  stop  on  Columbia  Road  to 

Liebou  (19S7),  places  such  as  these  serve  many  functions. 


legal,  illegal  and  extralegal. 


blocks 


begins  to  hear  Spanish  and  see  the  pini-Biarkets,  el  meT-nado. 
along  sidewalks,  where  Hispanic  isen  end  women  sell  watches, 
jewelry,  tapes,  musical  equipment  and  ether  wares.  A few 
blocks  east  on  Columbia  Road,  one  begins  to  see  the  vagaries 


distraught  old  black  men  trading  stories,  and  drunks  dozing  on 
sidewalks.  Many  other  nationalities  have  settled  in 
Washington,  where  we  are  reminded  of  their  presence  by  the 
many  ethnic  restaurants  and  other  unique  cultural  spaces. 
Indeed,  as  the  National  Resources  Committee  noted,  "The 
American  city  is  a motley  of  peoples  and  cultures  forming  a 
mosaic  cf  little  worlds  which  in  part  blend  with  one  another 
but,  in  part  and  for  a time,  remain  segregated  or  come  into 
conflict  with  one  another"  (Drake  and  Clayton  1962,  13). 

This  study  is  an  investigation  of  a small  world  created 
by  the  Ko-Neck  Monsters  Theater  Company  of  Washington  DC  to 
help  inner  city  African-American  youth  through  theater  arts. 
These  young  people  live  in  an  environment  that  has  been 
gripped  by  urban  pathologies  such  as  the  drug  culture  and 
domestic  and  street  violence,  to  name  a few.  This  study 
examines  the  formation,  history  and  artistic  work  of  the  No- 
Neck  Monsters  Theater  Company  and  places  it  in  the  context  of 
children’s  theater  in  general.  Anthropolcgical  theories  are 
used  to  understand  the  role  of  dance,  theater  games,  story 
telling  and  music  in  society  and  for  the  young  people  in  the 


No-NecX  Honaters  project  in  particular.  Life  stories  and 
ethnographic  interviews  are  used  to  bring  to  life  particularly 
the  perspective  of  the  young  people  in  this  study. 

I arrived  in  Washington,  DC  on  May  15,  1991,  after  a long 
bus  ride  fron  Florida.  This  was  the  longest  journey  I had 
ever  nade  by  bus  since  my  trip  from  Accra  to  Tanale  in 
northern  Ghana  In  1985.  I had  been  hired  to  teach  theater 
skills  in  a summer  program  tor  inner-city  youth  run  by  the  No- 
Neck  Monster's  Theater  Company.  I walked  from  Union  Station 
towards  Adams  Morgan,  carrying  a shoulder  hag  in  which  I had 
African  drums,  a set  of  maracas  and  African  music  tapes,  books 
and  clothing.  I wondered  what  my  new  residence  looked  like, 
what  this  program  was  all  about,  and  what  kinds  of  psopls  were 
involved  in  it.  I had  met  the  young  American  woman  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  project  in  Florida.  During  her  visit  she  heard 
about  my  work  in  African  popular  theater  in  northeastern 
Zimbabwe  (see  Banham  1995)  and  she  asked  me  to  meet  her.  We 
met  and  I told  her  about  the  work  African  theater  artists  have 
been  doing  since  the  1960s,  using  theater  to  address  problems 
in  peasant  agriculture,  public  health,  etc.  (Kerr  1981;  Kidd 
19831  Chlfunyise  1992).  she  was  thrilled  and  invited  me  to 
participate  in  her  project  in  Washington,  DC.  Here  I had  an 
opportunity  to  apply  some  of  the  ideas  I had  learned  and 
developed  over  the  years  on  theater  as  a tool  of  social 
change.  There  were  e host  of  case  studies  from  Africa,  India 
and  south  America  I could  draw  from  (Kidd  1982). 


Washington 


welcomed 


Wynne,  the  young  woman  who  had  Invited  me,  who  was  the 
artistic  director  of  the  theater  company.  1 was  awed  by  the 
living  arrangeiiients  she  had  for  me.  I had  a three-story 
tovnhouse  all  to  myself.  An  American  couple  had  Kindly 
donated  the  space  for  ny  use  as  their  contribution  to  the 
theater's  work  with  inner-city  youth.  In  the  evening  the 
artistic  director  and  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  theater  company,  a young  African-American  lawyer,  took 
me  to  an  Italian  restaurant  tor  dinner. 

I was  impressed  with  the  commitment  of  this  young  theater 
company  to  the  issues  affecting  inner-city  youth.  They  were 
both  happy  that  they  finally  had  an  African  working  with  the 
children,  one  who  could  introduce  them  to  the  songs,  dances, 
folktales,  myths  and  legends  of  Africa. 

The  next  day  I was  taken  to  All  Souls  Church,  at  the 
corner  of  16th  and  Harvard  Street,  A small  group  of  children 
between  seven  and  fourteen  were  going  tc  meet  their  theater 


instructors  there  f< 
arrived  and  after  a 


hours.  A young  American  actor  soon 
f introduction  he  led  the  class  in 
young  actor  from  Chicago,  a graduate 
of  Indiana  University,  was  to  become  my  covorker  and 
informant,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  new  ethnography,  ny 
cultural  consultant  fMcClaurin  1996:215),  He  was  convinced 
that  theater  was  a potent  tool  for  tapping  the  energies  of 
young  people.  He  reminded  me  of  the  migrant  Kenyans  I met  in 


Zii&babw«  In  the  mid-198Q3  who  mobilized  and  energized  entire 
comiiiunities  In  the  cities  and  countryside  using  theater  as 
their  main  vehicle  (Banham  1995H229).  Paul  later  told  me 
that  the  mavement  exercises  were  meant  to  help  the  children 
with  their  imagination  and  self-confidence.  The  body  was  seen 
as  an  instrument  of  communication  which  they  had  to  be 
comfortable  with  before  they  could  experiment  with  words  in 

I soon  learned  that  this  group  of  young  people  had  also 
been  working  on  Hamlet.  After  the  young  actor  left  to  attend 
to  his  second  job,  the  artistic  director  took  over.  She  had 
already  introduced  the  children  to  Hamlet  and  they  were  going 
to  rehearse  some  scenes  from  the  pley.  I sew  the  young  people 
struggle  with  the  ghost  scene.  I remembered  my  days  in  junior 
high  school  in  Africa,  where  Shakespeare’s  works  and  the  likes 
of  Graham  Greene  and  Thomas  Hardy  were  required  reading  in 
English  literature  classes.  It  was  a chore  trying  to  grasp 
the  Isnguage,  let  alone  the  socio-cultural  environment  of  the 
various  works  through  African  eyes.  I wondered  why  Hamlet  had 
been  chosen  for  this  group  of  young  inner-city  youth. 

Some  cultural  critics  argue  that  inner-city  youth  fail  to 
integrate  themselves  into  mainstream  society  due  to  their 
exclusion  from  these  staples  of  mainstream  culture.  Was  this 
an  antidote  to  such  social  problems  or  did  this  serve  to 
further  alienate  them,  I wondered.  X was  soon  to  start 
helping  with  the  teaching.  I had  brought  with  me  three  drums 


from  Zimbabwe.  During  ' 
were  very  curioue  about  t 
They  also  wanted  to  Icnow 
of  and  if  I had  made  thet 


lay  of  class  the  students 
d everyone  wanted  to  play, 
rums  and  piaraeas  were  made 


hardwood  a: 


people  of  Zimbabwe.  I taught  tl 
who  then  helped  with  playing  t 
played  bass  on  the  bigger  drum. 


e American  act 
showed  them  t 


traditional  ceremony  f 


Berliner  isa 
enthusiasm. 


1 dance  performed  at  the  bira- 
requestlng  help  from  t 

social  problem  (Gelfand  19 
all  the  children  dancing  vj 


Northwest 


director  c 
American  a 


C.  Here  was  a small  church  at  614  S Street.  It 
ind  schools  were  out  of  session.  Most  young  people 
e much  tc  do.  To  keep  them  from  "hanging  out"  at 
ers  and  possibly  getting  into  trouble,  the  church 
r program  for  them.  A young  American  woman  who  was 
e Peace  corps  in  sierra  Leone,  Africa,  was  the 
the  center.  She  welcomed  me  with  open  arms.  An 
tress  with  the  No-Neck  Theater  Company  was  going  to 


particular 


rious  objects  £ 

' ima9ination.  , 
simplified  version  of  a 6 

roving  "urban  griot"  who  has  taught  African  music  and  dance  in 
the  Americas  for  many  years.  It  is  the  story  of  the  princess 
who  went  out  to  pick  flowers  and  was  killed  by  a hunter, 
leading  to  her  father,  the  king,  sending  a party  of  men  on 
horses  to  avenge  her  death.  The  story  was  to 
with  the  princess  mimicking  picking  flowers, 
sound  of  drums  as  the  hunter  stalked  her  and 
the  horses.  The  two  villages  did  not  go  to  war  a 
another  king  intervened  and  peace  prevailed.  Thl 
morality  play  for  young  people  threatened  with  v 
daily  basis  and  who  often  considered  revenge  i 


stimulate  the 
I introduced  a 
Africa  which  I had 


to  drum  music, 
in  the  haunting 
e galloping  of 


All  the  girls  wanted  to  play  the  role  c f the  princess 
causing  endless  casting  problems  at  each  rehearsal.  I later 
introduced  the  same  dance  from  Zimbabwe.  The  children  here 
were  equally  enthusiastic  and  were  curious  about  the  origins 
of  the  drums  and  shakers  I used. 

On  Sunday  I met  with  youth  in  a halfway  house  in 
northeast  DC.  who  were  also  involved  in  the  Ko-Keck  Monsters 
theater  project.  These  were  teenagers  who  had  been  involved 
with  the  criminal  justice  system  and  were  now  under  the 
supervision  of  social  services  staff. 


Theater  classes  had 


introduced 


their  rehabilitation. 


talked 


these  young  people  about  the  various  aspects  of  theater,  with 
the  hope  of  notivating  then  to  pursue  studies  in  acting, 
directing,  scene  and  costune  design,  etc.  The  two  young  men 
in  the  group  were  interested  in  directing  and  the  three  young 
women  in  acting  and  dancing.  I gave  them  a copy  of  Wole 


Soyinka's  The  Lien  and  the  Jewel.  I asked  then  to  read  it  and 
to  be  prepared  to  discuss  this  play  the  following  week.  This 
group  met  for  three  weeks  but  due  to  conflicts  in  scheduling 
and  poor  supervision  by  the  house  staff,  attendance  fell.  I 
went  there  to  teach  one  Sunday  only  to  find  the  two  boys 
playing  basketball  at  a nearby  basketball  court  and  one  of  the 
girls  preparing  to  go  out  on  a date.  Only  one  teenager  was 
ready  for  class  but  he  also  had  to  go  on  a date  in  halt  an 


hour.  This  seemed  to  me  to  be  a good  example  of  a program 
which  failed  due  to  lack  of  cooperation  and  proper  supervision 
by  the  resident  staff. 


with  time  I began  to  learn  about  the  theater  world  of 
Washington,  DC  and  about  the  No-Neck  Monsters  Theater  Company 
in  particular.  There  were  many  theater  companies,  utilising 
space  at  the  Kennedy  Canter,  the  Arena  Stage,  Studio  Theater, 
the  Ford  Theater,  Llnooln  Theater,  eto.  These  theaters  were 
distinct  as  social  and  historical  facts  and  catered  mainly  to 
the  mainstream  theater  audiences.  They  have  over  the  years 
served  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  surrounding  environs 
with  a stable  arts  oulture.  Theater  for  the  patrons  of  these 


theaters  is  a rite  and  as  a rite  its  true  function,  "is  to 
solidify  and  stabilize  the  society  by  expressing  a colleetlva 
consciousness,  a system  of  shared  representations"  (PeacocX 
1973).  Unfortunately,  this  was  an  exclusive  theater,  catering 

Other  theaters  have  emerged  over  the  years  in  Washington, 


formation  of  the  "politically  engaged"  alternative  theaters 
(Shank  1973)  . Founded  in  the  seventies.  The  Living  Stage,  the 
outreach  subdivision  of  the  Arena  Theater,  falls  into  this 


category.  It  focuses  on  producing  plays  for  and  by  inner-city 
youth  and  seeks  to  expose  and  ameliorate  the  ravages  of  urban 
social  pathologies  by  engaging  young  people  in  positive 
artistic  endeavors  (Kastor  1990) . Operating  in  a similar 
vein,  the  Hc-Neck  Monsters  Theater,  the  theater  I was  going  to 
worlt  for  and  later  study,  had  targeted  inner-city  youth  in  its 
outreach  program. 

I argue  that  incorporating  inner-city  youth  sharpened  the 
differences  between  the  mainstream 
alternative  theaters.  As  this  theater  grc 
there  is  a conflict  in  the  theater  as  the  two  theaters  express 
a different  "collective  consciousness"  and  system  of  "shared 
representations."  Women,  blac)CB,  youth  and  ether  minorities, 
fesXing  left  out  of  the  established  theater,  join  the 
alternative  theaters  or  create  cultural  spaces  of  their  own. 
Desai  (1990)  shows  how  they  put  themselves  at  the  center  stage 


to  voice  their  concerns,  Sears,  hopes  and  struggles  to  contest 
the  claims  of  the  established  theater  and  its  values. 

The  1994  musical  City  at  Peace,  directed  by  Paul  Griffin, 
the  young  actor  referred  to  earlier,  and  an  outspoken  advocate 
of  theater  for  youth  in  Washington,  DC,  is  an  apt  example  of 
this  trend.  Created  by  young  people  from  all  over  Washington, 
DC,  and  premiered  at  the  Warner  Theater  to  a full-house  of 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  youth.  It  portrayed  the  current 
urban  problems  from  their  perspective.  Using  contemporary 
dance,  hiphop  music,  and  oral  poetry,  it  showed  the  struggle 
young  people  go  through  in  Washington,  DC.  young  people 
presented  themselves  as  active  social  agents  capable  of 
Interpreting  their  experiences  and  challenging  the  negative 
portrayal  of  young  people  and  their  concerns  by  mainstream 
cultural  commentators. 


The  Ho-Meck  Honsters  Theater  Conpanv:  A Brief  Hlal-nrv 
In  1988  two  young  women,  Gwen  Wynne  and  Helen  Paton, 
)th  residents  of  Washington,  DC,  and  theater  graduates  of 
'own  University,  decided  Co  form  a theater  company.  They 
imed  their  company  The  No-Neck  Monsters  Theater.  The  name 
IS  drawn  from  Tennessee  Williams'  Cat  on  a Hnf  Tin  in 

lich  Big  Daddy  calls  his  naughty  children  "no-neek  monsters". 


rhis  young  company  began  by  producing, 

1 play  by  Tennessee  williams,  titled 
Pheir  second  production  was  an  original 


appropriately  s 


sought  to  capture 


highlight  the  plight  ot  the  city's  homeless.  Actors  were  sent 
to  various  parts  of  the  city  to  live  as  the  homeless  do  and 
then  to  report  their  experiences  at  a series  of  workshops. 
The  final  product  was  touted  as  a success  by  the  local  media 
and  the  American  Theater  magazine  (Greer  1989) . Using 
original  music  composed  by  the  actors,  rap  songs  of  the  inner- 
city  and  local  slang,  the  play  was  a realistic  rendition  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  homeless.  The  company  then  decided 
to  take  its  work  beyond  the  ephemeral  stage  productions  and 
initiated  an  on-going  outreach  program  for  the  city's  youth. 

The  company's  next  production  titled  Anoel  was  also  a 
success.  Written  by  Stuart  Browne,  a British  playwright,  it 
explored  the  devastation  of  the  environment  in  the  twentieth 
century.  The  company  received  not  only  accolades  from  the 
Washington  area  media  but  several  Helen  Hayes  Awards.  As  a 
followup  to  the  production  and  working  in  the  tradition  of 
forum  theater,  where  there  is  a discussion  with  ths  audience 


after  a play,  the  company  eponsored  a symposium  on 
environmental  Issues.  Participants  came  from  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  and  the  Earth 
Communications  office.  At  the  symposium,  they  discussed  the 
issues  which  had  been  raised  by  the  play,  exchanging  vital 
information  which  was  to  lead  to  further  action  on 
environmental  issues.  After  Helen  Paton,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  company  left  in  the  early  1900s,  she  continued  to 


support  it  financially  whenever  a need 


adJBiseion  of  Gwen  Hyrme  to  filn  school  in  California,  Paul 
Griffin  and  I ran  the  theater  company,  Qaintalning  the  office, 
fundraising  and  teaching.  we  always  consulted  with  even 
Wynne,  who  was  still  the  artistic  director  of  the  company. 
When  Paul  left  for  City  at  Peace,  another  theater  company 
doing  outreach  work  with  inner-city  youth,  I continued  the 
work  with  the  help  of  part-time  teachers.  I would  argue  that, 
with  my  departure  to  complete  my  studies,  the  work  the  No-Neck 
Honsters  Theater  initiated  is  continuing  in  the  work  of  Paul 
Griffin  at  City  at  Peace.  Using  the  experience  he  gained  at 
the  No-Neck  Honsters  Theater,  Paul  has  refined  his  approach. 


Having  toenefitted  from  our  lengthy  discussions  of  popular 
theater,  examining  its  history  and  principles,  he  is  better 
equipped  for  this  type  of  cultural  work. 

The  No-H6ck  Monsters  Theater  of  Youth 
The  No-tleck  Honsters  Theater  of  Youth  grew  out  of  the 
company  teaming  up  with  leading  social  service  organizations 
in  Washington,  Including  the  New  Community  After  School  and 
Advocacy  Program,  Consortium  for  Youth  Alternatives,  After 


School  Kids,  the  Columbia  Heights  Youth  Club  and  Urban 
Resources.  These  organizations  were  in  contact  with  youth  in 
need  of  various  types  of  social  eervices.  The  New  Community 
After  School  and  Advocacy  Program,  for  example,  is  located  in 
the  historical  Shaw  area  in  northwest  Washington.  Founded  in 
1984  by  the  Church  of  the  Savior,  it  was  part  of  a broader 
plan  to  bring  positive  eocial  change  to  the  Shaw  community. 


Theater  programing 


people  began 


instruments 

dilapidated 


lUrch  and  neighborhood  center, 
week  I went  to  this  center,  a modest  building  at 
Summer  classes  began  early  in  the  morning.  I 
k from  Adams  Morgan  to  the  center,  carrying  ny 
in  a big  blue  bag.  Buildings  became  more 
as  I approached  the  center.  Here  were  more  liquor 
food  restaurants  and  other  establishments  typical 
—city.  Approaching  the  community  center,  there 


was  always  a group  of  sen  and  women  sitting  on  a bench. 


drinking  beer  and  chatting.  The  center  was  a source  of  hope 
for  the  young  people,  for  here  they  could  be  sheltered  from 
the  harsh  environment  around  them.  Once  during  class,  X was 
taken  aback  when  some  of  the  children  suddenly  stopped 
participating  and  stared  at  something  happening  outside.  A 
car  had  just  stopped  in  front  of  the  church  and  the  driver  and 
a passerby  were  involved  in  a drug  transaction.  I told  the 
children  to  concentrate  on  what  ve  were  doing  in  claes  but 
they  had  already  seen  this,  and  probably  had  seen  this  many 


times  before.  From  their  stories  I could  tell  that  they  were 
aware  of  the  drug  problem  in  the  community.  The  center's 
preamble  notes  that,  "While  drugs,  poverty  and  violence  abound 
in  the  area,  hope  prevails  among  community  residents  who  are 
reclaiming  the  neighborhood  as  a safe,  nurturing  environment 
for  children."  Children  spent  the  whole  day  there  in  the 
summer  and  went  there  after  school  in  the  winter  and  spring. 


Realizing  that  most  oC  the  children  were  disadvantaged, 
which  was  affecting  their  performance  in  school,  the  center 
sought  to  help  then  succeed.  It  enlisted  volunteer  tutors 
from  the  comounity  and  neighboring  schools  to  help  the 
children  with  their  homework  and  other  educational  problems. 

X later  learned  that  in  the  1950s,  the  basement  of  the 
center  was  once  a popular  boarding  house  for  visiting  black 


artists.  Famous  jazz  and 
after  their  performances  at 
University,  continuing  wit 
musicians  were  brought  to  t: 
and  to  perform  for  them, 
children  a sense  of  pride 
heritage.  Professional 
photography,  painting,  etc. 
minds  to  the  outside  world 


helped  the  center  meet  some  of  its  objectives  by  introducing 
film-making  to  the  children.  Using  cameras  donated  by 
students  at  the  University  of  Southern  California  Film  School, 
the  children  were  sent  into  the  community  to  film  whatever 
they  found  significant.  The  company's  artistic  director  who 
was  now  a student  at  that  school  sent  the  films  back  to 
California  for  processing  and  soon  the  children  were  watching 
a film  they  had  made  about  their  own  community. 

Shooting  Back,  an  organization  whose  objective  was  to 
teach  photography  to  inner-city  youth,  was  also  involved  with 


■ center.  Armed  with  cameras  and  not  guns, 
int  out  in  groups  to  take  shots  at  their 
I the  pictures  displayed  at  the  center  and 
Children  not  only  learn  about  taking 
learned  about  their  community,  its  human 


the  children  at  thi 
the  young  people  v 
community.  They  h£ 

pictures,  they  als< 
and  physical  landscape.  I barely  knew  about  the  photography 
work  the  children  were  involved  in  until  one  day  after  the 
dance  and  drama  class  we  were  asked  to  perform  at  an 
exhibition  a few  blocks  down  tho  street.  I agreed  and  carried 
my  drum  and  state-of-the-art  cassette  player  (donated  by  the 
McArthur  Foundation)  there.  To  my  great  surprise  some  of  the 
dancers  who  performed  at  the  exhibition  had  their  work  on 
display.  After  performing  two  dances,  one  after  the  famous 
South  African  Hahlathlnl  and  the  Kahotella  Queans,  and  another 


based  on  the  Zairian  kwasa  kwasa 
donation  of  twenty  dollars  frc 
exhibition. 

My  mandate  was  to  introduce  tJ 
heritage  through  dance,  drama,  mu 
enthusiasm  for  the  dances  was  overwhelming,  with  both  boys  and 
girls  participating  actively.  After  I introduced  a simple 
version  of  the  blra  dance,  drama  and  music  were  later  combined 
in  the  short  drama  about  the  princess  sat  in  precolonial 


a style,  we  received  a 
le  organisers  of  the 


children  to  their  African 
c and  storytelling.  The 


storytelling  was  a 
y example,  beginning  t 


integral  part  of  the  class.  I taught 
le  session  by  telling  a story  myself, 


students 


draaatlzing 


snaXe  and  a rabbit.  Finding  a snake  stuck  under  a tree  which 

the  snake  chased  the  ban  and  tried  to  bite  him.  A rabbit 
heard  the  coomotion  and  cane  to  find  out  what  it  was  all 


pretended  not  to  understand. 


e could  demonstrate  t 


what  had  happened.  They  went  back  and  the  rabbit  asked  the 

the  tree,  dropping  it  on  the  snake.  The  rabbit  then  told  the 
man  to  go  his  way  and  never  to  help  a snake  again  and  told  the 

many  stories  I learned  in  elementary  school  and  at  home  from 
my  parents  and  grandparents,  a testimony  to  Manners's  theory 
of  ideas  and  materials  originating  in  the  periphery  now  being 
incorporated  at  the  core  (Manners  1989} . 

The  dances  and  stories  were  performed  for  parents  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  picnic.  I left  for  Florida  to  return  again 
at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1992.  The  children  learned 
more  Afrioan  dances,  folktales  and  stories  and  were  able  to 


arrangements  with 


Security 


children 


perform. 


was  overwhelming,  witih  passersby  stopping  to  watch  the  whole 
show.  This  became  one  of  our  favorite  spots,  where  we 
presented  our  dances  and  short  plays. 

I returned  to  Washington  for  the  summer  of  1993  and 
continued  to  worX  with  the  Kew  Community  and  Columbia  Heights 
youth.  That  summer  we  received  five  teenagers,  three  girls 
and  two  boys  from  one  of  the  social  service  agencies.  One  of 
the  students  had  a playscript  he  had  written  and  we  encouraged 
him  to  bring  it  to  class.  He  did  and  with  my  help  and  my 
informant  we  staged  it  with  the  class.  Ths  play  dealt  with 
friendship  and  betrayal  among  teenage  boys  and  girls  in  a 
city.  Issues  which  often  trouble  city  youth.  In  this  group 
was  one  particularly  talented  young  man,  who  had  suffered 
several  family  tragedies  and  was  now  in  the  custody  of  the 
social  service  agencies.  He  told  us  that  he  had  an  act  which 
he  wanted  tc  share  with  the  class  and  the  younger  students. 
We  let  him  demonstrate  and  to  our  amazement  and  awe,  he 
performed  Michael  Jachson's  Thri 1 1 ar  with  much  boldness  and 
finesse.  Seeing  him  dance,  all  the  young  students  stoppsd 

learn  this  dance.  We  let  this  young  man  teach  the  dance  steps 
and  after  e few  sessions  we  had  twenty  dancers  performing, 
with  him  playing  Michael  Jackson.  This  became  one  of  our  main 
dances  that  summer  and  we  presented  it  with  the  other  dances 
in  our  street  performances  in  Adams  Morgan. 


Vashingtc 


was  a difficult  year 

to  support  one  parsoi 
infonnant,  had  to  let 


Monsters  Theater  Company 

irson  and  so  the  American  actor,  my  ally  and 
I leave.  I worked  on  my  own  for  a tew  months 
the  services  of  a young  African-Anerloan 
3f  the  African 


:S  programming 
Kew  Conaunity 


actress  from  the  inner-city.  1 taught  her  soni 
dances  and  working  together  we  managed  to  keep 
going,  especially  with  the  young  people  at  th 
After  School  and  Advocacy  program. 

By  June  we  had  a formidable  repertoire  of  dances  and 
short  performances  which  we  could  present  at  short  notice. 
Six  girls  and  a boy  had  distinguished  themselves  over  the  past 
four  years  by  their  diligence  and  enthusiasm.  They  performed 
in  the  public  parks  in  downtown  DC  during  lunch  hour,  at 
farewell  parties  for  city  government  officials,  at  Christmas 
parties,  at  street  corners  for  the  homeless  and  passersby  and 
even  at  a fundraising  event  for  their  etterschool  program  held 
in  the  OS  Capitol. 

Cultural  Spaces  for  Yminn  Peanle  in  WacMngl-on  nr 

The  concept  of  "cultural  space"  advanced  by  Dario  Fo  the 
Italian  playwright  and  director,  is  heuristic  in  comprehending 
the  use  of  physical  structures  for  hegemonic  purposes. 
Standing  in  sharp  relief  from  the  houses  of  high  culture,  the 
structures  used  for  performances  for  young  people  are  modest, 
often  renovated  from  dilapidated  buildings  and  used  by  the 


poor,  especially  those  in  the  inner-cities 
world  (see  Barlerlnl  1978).  They  quickly 


PgPglO  as  Dario  Fo  calls  then,  where  the  marginalised  have 


ertainment  and  other  forms 
chance  to  present  their  cultural  creations  c 


various  kinds. 


Schools  have  historically  been  cultural  spaces  where 
children  are  socialized  into  their  culture,  and  quite  often 
the  culture  of  the  dominant  class.  Tolerance  of  cultural 
diversity  has  not  been  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  Western 
education,  leading  to  cultural  domination  of  Judeo-Christian 
and  occidental  cultural  practices.  The  casa  nonr.!,.  js, 
needless  to  say,  the  antithesis  of  the  "houses"  of  culture, 
for  here  "the  other"  takes  the  centerstage,  has  a voice  and 
the  freedom  to  speak  "his  language"  and  to  interpret  and 
present  life  from  his  own  perspective,  only  recently  with  the 
emphasis  on  cultural  diversity  and  multiculturallsm  have 
schools  opened  up  to  other  cultures.  What  multiculturallsm 
means  and  how  it  is  to  be  implemented  in  schools  has  been  a 
subject  of  heated  debate  among  both  white  and  black  scholars 
(Spencer  et  al.  1993) , 

With  the  advent  of  liberation  theology  the  church  has 
become  a champion  of  social  Issues.  Descending  from  its 
towering  pedestal,  it  has  grounded  Itself  In  commonplace 
social  experience.  Positioning  itself  strategically  to  deal 
with  Che  challenges  of  contemporary  societies,  it  has 


redefined  its  nlssion,  in  the  process  appealing  to  Che 
multitudes  of  the  dispossessed.  It  is  not  surprising  that 

cities  find  safe  havens  are  sponsored  or  affiliated  with  the 
church. 


heir  culture,  in 
Children  have 


The  blacK  church  has  historically  been  a cultural  s 
where  black  people  in  America  had  control  of  space  and  c 
present  themselves  in  a manner  specific  to  tl 
language,  dress  and  worship  (Drake  1962). 
always  used  the  space  provided  by  the  church  t 
dance,  poetry  and  other  cultural  activities, 
are  ubiquitous  in  Washington,  DC,  and  one  can  often  watch 

had  opened  Its  doors  to  the  youth  of  the  city  engaged  in 
productive  cultural  activities.  This  church,  the  All  Souls 
Unitarian  church,  had  also  welcomed  the  No-Neck  Monsters 
Theater  Company,  apparently  on  account  of  its  comitnent  to 
using  theater  to  address  social  issues.  All  its  major 
re  in  the  church's  auditorium.  In  addition  to 
space,  the  church  had  also  provided  financial 
e company's  outreach  program  for  young  people. 
3er  of  the  church,  a priest,  also  helped  in 


productions  w 
providing  the 
support  for  t 
A leading  meiDber 
giving  guidance  t< 
of  directors. 


theater  company  by  sitting 


The  Wew  Conuaunity  A 


fter  School  end  Advocacy  Program,  as 
a brainchild  of  the  church.  Working 
in  the  tradition  of  liberation  theology,  the  Church  of  the 
Savior  Identified  a community  in  Washington  where  its  pastors 
could  help  effect  positive  change.  The  church  renovated  a 
rundown  building  in  the  Shaw  area  in  northwest  Washington,  an 
area  which  has  not  been  spared  the  ravages  of  urban  violence, 
drugs  and  other  urban  pathologies.  The  center  has  over  the 
yeare  been  a "safe  haven"  for  the  children  in  the 
neighborhood,  where  they  can  gather  and  engage  themselves  in 
healthy  and  positive  educational  and  entertaining  activities. 

Non-ecclesiastic  institutions  such  as  youth  clubs  have 
also  been  providing  space  for  young  people  in  the  city.  The 
en  in  eid.stence  since  1954 


Columbia  Heights  1 


and  serves  young  people  between  the  ages 
from  the  depressed  neighborhoods  of  Mt. 
Heights  and  Adams  Morgan. 

Wary  of  the  exposure  of  young  people  • 
crime,  the  civic  leaders  created  ■ 
receive  special  education,  recreation 
Performance  arts  have  over  the  years  been 


3f  six  and  eighteen 
Pleasant,  Columbia 


o drugs  and  violent 
:e  where  young  people 
e skills, 
iars  been  an  integral  part  of 
the  special  education  classes,  with  various  theater  artists 
being  brought  in  to  work  with  the  young  people. 

The  Living  Stage  Theater  is  the  quintessential  cultural 
space  for  young  people.  Pounded  twenty  years  ago  as  a 
community  outreach  program,  by  members  of  the  Arena  Theater  it 


provides 
working  w 


children. 


creation 


with  artistic  guidance, 
artists  young  people  create 


Lch  seek  to  present  their  experiences  from  their  own 
view.  In  the  words  of  Elizabeth  Kastor,  "Disabled 
troubled  teens,  hardened  inmates  are  all  welcome  in 
I of  Living  stage,  whose  members  believe  that  artistic 
can  make  anyone  whole  and  sane"  (Kastor  1990). 


When  I arrived  in  Washington  in  summer  of  1991,  I saw 
myself  as  a consultant  on  theater,  as  a tool  for  social 
change.  1 knew  it  was  because  of  my  experience  in  African 
popular  theater  that  I had  been  hired  to  participate  in 
teaching  inner-city  youth  (Chifunyise  1992;  Haarshola  1980). 
After  I had  been  appraised  of  the  work  the  No-Neck  Monsters 
theater  was  doing,  their  objectives  and  methods,  this  sounded 
familiar.  I had  been  exposed  to  street  theater  and  the  use  of 
theater  as  a tool  of  social  change  at  the  University  of 
Zimbabwe.  As  a student  there  I was  involved  in  University 
drama,  where  our  repertoire  had  initially  been  based  on  the 
European  classics.  Although  we  did  not  have  a department  of 
drama  or  theater  per  se,  our  drama  society  was  very  active  and 
involved  mostly  faculty  and  students  from  the  department  of 
English.  Needless  to  say,  those  in  charge  were  partial  to 
English  literature  and  drama.  They  invariably  promoted 
European  drama  with  irregular  doses  of  African  theater. 


For  two  ytars  we  rehearsed  ehd  performed  in  a room  which 
held  no  more  than  thirty  people  in  the  audience.  All  our 
performances  were  initially  in  English.  Our  repertoire  over 
those  years  included  plays  such  as  Baiting  tor  Godot  and 
moralities  baaed  on  biblical  themes,  etc.  He  also 
experimented  with  mime,  which  I quickly  accepted  as  an 
effective  medium,  especially  in  street  theater,  our  troupe 
performed  regularly  outdoors  for  the  university  students  and 
later  in  First  Street,  the  busiest  street  in  Harare.  We  later 
performed  at  the  Park  Lane  Hotel  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city 

A few  days  before  our  performance  at  the  Park  Lane  Hotel, 
just  outside  Harare,  our  drama  society  had  a meeting  which  was 
attended  by  Stephen  Chifunyise,  a playwright  and  theater 
critic,  who  for  many  years  had  worked  in  the  drama  movement  in 
Zambia  (Zinyenba,  1986).  He  made  scathing  attacks  on  our 
drama  society's  practice  and  theory  of  theater,  accusing  our 
leaders  of  perpetuating  neo-colonial  drama.  Our  artistic 
director,  a young  English  woman  who  had  just  graduated  from 
the  English  Department,  was  shocked.  She  left  the  room  and 

on  with  the  performance  at  the  Park  Lane  Motel  nonetheless. 

This  incident  sowed  the  seeds  of  dissent  in  some  of  the 
members  of  the  drama  club.  I empathized  with  Chifunyise’s 
thinking,  convinced  that  as  African  students  we  had  been 
misdirected.  He  decided  to  emphasize  the 


production  of  plays 


which  dealt  with  eontgmporary  issues  and  froa  the  point  of 
view  of  the  African  people  and  the  problems  they  were  facing. 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of  Zimbabwe  1 moved 
to  the  remote  north-eastern  part  of  Zimbabwe.  There,  I 
secured  a job  as  a high  school  teacher.  At  the  University  of 
Zimbabwe  I had  been  exposed  to  the  cultural  worh  of  the 
Kenyans  Ngugi  wa  Thlong'o  and  Ngugl  wa  Mirii,  who  built  an 
outdoor  theater  with  villagers  in  their  native  Kenya  in  1978 
(Thlong'o  1983).  Inspired,  I decided  to  do  the  same  in 
Zimbabwe.  I talbed  to  the  local  people,  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  in  charge  of  the  mission  station,  and  the  headmasters 
of  the  elementary  and  high  school.  They  were  all  supportive 
and  offered  their  services. 

Working  with  villagers,  elementary  school  children  and 
high  school  students,  wa  built  an  outdoor  theater  in  less  than 
two  months.  The  day  we  opened  the  theater  to  the  public  was 
an  event  for  the  whole  district.  People  came  from  far  and 
away,  some  to  perform  traditional  dances,  plays  and  skits  and 
some  just  to  watch.  The  event  began  early  in  the  morning  with 


the  women  preparing  food.  The  crowd  grew  bigger  and  bigger. 
Dance  and  drama  groups  from  the  outskirts  of  the  district 
began  to  arrive.  A delegation  arrived  from  Harare  which 
included  professors  of  the  arts  from  the  University  of 
Zimbabwe,  playwrights,  the  Kenyan  dramatist  Kgugi  wa  Hirii  and 
reporters  from  the  national  daily. 


ceremony  begem  around 


the  importance  of  outdoor  theaters,  emphasizing  that  the 
theater  we  had  built  belonged  to  the  whole  comunity.  I 
reminded  the  audience  that  Che  theater  could  be  used  tor  other 
purposes.  The  adult  literacy  class  was  going  to  meet  there 


! headmaster  of  t 
'1th  a traditional  Shona  dance, 
of  his  students.  The  audience 
ir  seen  their  headmaeter  in  tha1 


elementary  school  followed  my 


s ecstatic,  for  they 
ole  before.  Dressed 


in  a blach  toga,  used  in 
and  a ritual  head  dress 

traditional  dances.  Thi 
school,  a respected  elde 
business  woman,  followed 
the  local  rectory  and  Ic 

Impressed,  the  Kenyan  playwright  Ngugi 
to  keep  the  women's  group  involved, 
school  students  in  a play  calling  for 


ceremonial  dances  of  the  Shona, 
idu . and  wielding  a ceremonial 
troupe  in  a series  of  Shona 
a of  the  principal  of  the  high 
the  local  Catholic  Church  and  a 
her  group  oomprised  of  nuns  from 
/omen.  They  presented  a satire 
±e  on  beer  instead  of  tending  to 
noon  problem  in  the  countryside. 


led  the  high 

o apartheid  in 


After  lunch,  a drama  group  from  Chlndunduma,  a high 
school  for  ex-refugees  and  ex-guerrlUas  of  the  Zimbabwe 
liberation  war,  presented  their  fare.  Theirs  was  a hilarious 


social  satire  about  the  life  oC  a greedy  and  lazy  nan  living 
in  the  countryside.  At  sundown  those  who  came  from  Harare 
went  bach  and  the  locals  lingered  around,  talking  excitedly 

In  the  weeks  that  followed  the  theater  became  a meeting 
place  for  the  local  villagers.  Late  in  the  afternoon  local 
sen  and  women  were  instructed  in  reading  and  writing  by  the 
high  school  students  and  teachers.  Children  used  to  bring 
their  drums  and  play  at  the  theater  after  school.  At  night, 
drumming  and  singing  could  be  heard  from  the  theater, 
especially  whan  the  moon  was  shining. 

A few  months  later  I received  a scholarship  to  study 
theater  in  the  United  stetes.  1 left  the  village  with  a 
broken  heart,  for  I wanted  to  continue  with  this  project, 
convinced  that  I could  learn  a lot  about  theater  abroad,  1 
seized  the  opportunity  and  left  Zimbabwe.  From  the  Kenyan 
emigres  in  Zimbabwe  I had  learned  about  the  potency  of  theater 
aa  a tool  for  mobilizing  and  rejuvenating  alienated 
communities.  From  the  students  at  St  Albert's  High  School  I 
had  learned  more  Shona  songs  and  dances,  issues  the  students 
were  preoccupied  with  and  was  inspired  by  their  unshakable 
youthful  commitment  to  performance.  I had  helped  then  break 
the  barriers  between  the  various  sectors  of  the  community  when 
they  all  came  out,  peasants,  teachers,  etudente,  nuns,  priests 
and  others,  to  support  the  construction  and  success  of  their 
first  outdoor  theater. 


The  attempt  to  understand  the  problematics  of  young 
people  in  the  inner  city  and  the  effort  being  made  to  use 
performance  to  capture  their  experiences  offers  many 
challenges  to  the  anthropologist.  Anthropological  concepts  of 
the  family,  socialisation,  urbanisation  and  urban 
dleintegration,  social  change,  etc.  are  readily  available  and 
heuristic.  Since  Emancipation,  the  black  family  in  America 
has  been  of  interest  to  policy  makers  and  various  social 
scientists  Including  anthropologists  (Drake  1945,  Frasier 
196B;  Llbeow  1967)  . The  voluminous  work  on  the  black 
experience  In  America  can  be  classified  into  two  genres,  one 
Inspired  by  the  literature  of  denigration  a 
for  a literature  of  vindication.  In 


denigration  the  focus  1s  on 
due  to  social  deviance 
deprivation)  and 
inferiority) . The  latter 
black  family  and  society 
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another,  from  slavery, 
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Hoyinhan  report  of  1965, 
characteristic  of  the  firj 
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circumstancas  of  t 
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she  identifies  two  major  themes  in  African-American  culture — 
soul  end  style — for  which  she  gives  emic  definitions  and 
examples  demonstrating  that  it  is  indeed  a subculture,  she 
defines  soul  as  being  the  trinity  of  the  expression  of  long 
suffering  and  weariness,  the  expression  of  deep  emotion,  and 
the  ability  to  empathise  with  all  black  people.  Soul  is  "the 
theme  in  black  America  which  minimizes  differences  in  class 
and  political  consciousness  among  Afro-Americans,  for  it  is 
oneness"  (1970:42) . Style  refers  to  decorum  and  its 
expression  in  public  space,  "the  combination  of  ease  and 
class:  . . . the  ability  to  look  rich  when  you  are  poor,  the 
ability  to  look  loose  when  you  are  uncomfortable  or  tense:  the 
ability  to  look  distinctive  among  many"  (1970:42). 

Elliot  Liebow's  Tally's  Corner  (1967)  is  a veritable 
testament  to  some  of  Cole's  observations  and  a seminal 
ethnography  of  the  lives  of  streetoorner  men  in  Washington,  DC 
of  the  1960s,  In  it  one  sees  shiftless  black  men  trying  to 
survive  the  challenges  of  the  urban  slum.  They  strive  to 
present  a dignified  front  through  their  words  and  actions, 
creating  putative  relationships,  helping  each  other  with 
advice,  information,  and  material  goods.  Hyland  Lewis, 
writing  in  the  foreword,  says  the  street  corner  nan  is  a 
conman  and  faker.  Host  of  his  actions  are,  "his  way  of  trying 
to  achieve  many  of  the  goals  and  values  of  the  larger  society, 
of  failing  to  do  this,  and  of  concealing  his  failure  from 


optimistic  manner 
uncles,  brothers  t 


tragic  figures,  portrayed 
rid  guardians  of  most 


--city  youth.  They 


handicaps,  lack  of  education  and  skills, 
inadequate  income,  temporary  domiciles,  are  often  mired  in  the 
justice  system  and  in  the  199os,  are  prone  to  the  lure  of 
selling  or  doing  drugs. 

The  expression  of  this  culture  in  certain  domains, 
especially  the  urban  streets,  has  led  to  a crisis  in  the  1990s 


negation  of 
subculture 
Narratives  have  eraergei 
negative  and  positive  1 
the  Clarence  Thomas  SS' 
Afrocentric  and  above 
Monsters  Theater  of  Yout 


studied  t 


n impression  of 
not  surprising 

an  alternative 
Oe  socialized. 


particularly  among  young  people,  leading  t< 
a society  entangled  with  pathologies.  It 
that  there  is  a collective  demonization  < 

* young  people  oar 
led  to  sensitize  young  people  tc  the 
a American  culture  as  represented  by 
;aga,  highlighting  and  glorifying  the 
all,  programs  such  as  the  No-Neck 
ith  have  emerged  in  the  innsr-clties  to 
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oung  white  actors  going  into  the  inner- 
city  to  work  with  black  youth  threatened  with  violence,  drugs 
and  other  urban  pathologists,  I have  described  my  Interest  in 
popular  theater  beginning  in  my  studiee  in  Africa.  I have 
also  examined  some  of  the  writings  by  anthropologists  who  have 
f'Cities,  This  historical  approach,  to  be 


elaborated  in  the  next  chapter,  accompanied  by  my  own  work 
involving  ethnographic  interviews  with  the  youth  involved,  the 
actors,  and  civic  leaders,  along  with  video  and  photography 
will  help  us  understand  the  process  involved  in  this  type  of 
community  organizing,  the  creation  of  new  social  structures 
and  their  impact  on  the  welfare  of  urban  youth. 


CONTESTED  VIEWS  OH  THE  YOUNG  AND  PERFORMANCE 
Early  AnthrocoIoolBts  an  Young  Peeale  and  Performance 
In  this  chapter  I will  denonstrate  that  there  has  been 
resistance  to  the  study  of  expressive  arts  and  young  people  in 
modem  anthropology  and  theater.  I will  argue  for  the  study 


of  dance,  drama  and  music  in  modem  anthropology,  by  examining 

An  examination  of  the  work  of  early  anthropologists  will 
reveal  their  conoern  with  symbolio  cultural  materials  such  as 
myths,  legends,  folktales,  stories,  songs,  dances,  etc. 
(Goldschmidt  1959;  Mead  1955) . Franz  Boas,  for  instance, 
dispensed  with  the  dictates  of  the  materialist  school  in  which 
he  was  trained  and  embarked  on  a long  career  focused  on  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  the  symbolio  cultural  materials  of 
the  Northwest  United  States.  As  Melville  Jacobs  aptly  points 
out,  "Franz  Boas'  productivity  in  folklore  probably  exceeded 
hie  remarkable  output  in  linguistics  or  physical  anthropology" 
(Goldschmidt  1959:119).  Helen  Codere  concurs  when  she 
describes  Boas'  work  as  dealing  with,  "mythology,  language  and 
art,  in  that  ordar"  (Goldschmidt  1959:61). 

For  Boas,  understanding  culture,  the  distinguishing 


disciplined  collection,  preservation  and  analysis 


material  and  nonmateriai  aspects-  In  this  perspective  is 
found,  needless  to  say,  the  foundation  of  our  ouch  touted 
interdisciplinary  approach.  In  1884,  1S85  and  1888  he 

published  the  folktales  of  the  Canadian  Eskimos,  In  1888  the 
myths  of  the  Tlingit  and  other  neighboring  peoples,  in  1891 
the  folktales  of  the  Kutenai,  in  1893  the  stories  of  the 
Oregon  and  Washington  Indians,  in  1894  outstanding  Chinook 
texts,  in  1889  the  myths  of  the  Bella  Coola  of  British 
Columbia.  This  ha  continued  to  do  throughout  his  career  and 
expected  his  students  to  do  the  same.  Lacking  an  over- 
determining  theory  of  folklore,  the  main  concern  at  the  time 
i preservation  c 
a culture.  Boa 


was  the  collection 
inseparable  aspects 
materials  were 


these  materials  as 

peoples'  culture,  and  through 
peoples'  "mental  life", 
materials  Boas  was  not  just  playing 
horse,  out  to  preserve  indigenous 
primary  purpose  was 


In  collecting 
the  prince  on  a i 

materials  threatened  with  extinction.  Hi 
to  use  these  materials  to  demonstrate  their  diffusion  and 
amalgamation,  a concern  which  was  to  be  pursued  and  emphasized 
by  Melville  Herskovits,  one  of  his  students,  in  his  search  for 
"Africanisms"  in  the  Americas,  xt  is  in  Boas  that  we  see  the 
foundation  of  the  basic  tenets  of  symbolic  anthropology: 
preoccupation  with  text/s,  logocentricism,  meaning  and 
versatility  in  the  manipulation  of  the  nomothetic  and 
idiographic. 


In  folkloric  studies 
of  his  students  an 

Large  quantities 


,SiO,  there  was  a downward  spiral 
legacy  was  continued  in  the  work 
anthropologists  who  found  it 

folklore  cane  fron  A.  L Krober,  E.  sapir, 
wowie,  S.  F Benedict,  H.  J Herskovits,  H. 


Mead,  G.  Wagner  and  K.  Jacobs  t 
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obligated  to  bring  back  hone  sot 


nane  but  a few.  Whatever 
I,  these  anthropologist  felt 
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I Margaret  Mead  are  particularly 
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{Herskovits)  and  symbolic  cultural  materials  and  young  people 
(Mead)  . Herskovits  was  the  first  anthropologist  to  study  the 
symbolic  materials  of  the  "American  Negro".  As  a student  of 
Boas  he  believed  in  studying  all  aspects  of  a culture,  as 
witnessed  by  his  studies  of  both  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
cultural  aspects  of  the  "American  Negro".  He  went  further  to 
include  urban  areas  and  children  in  his  research,  uncommon 
interests  in  the  anthropological  studies  of  the  time.  Then 
most  studies  tended  to  focus  on  non-Western  pristine  societies 
and  rarely  examined  the  role  of  children  and  young  people,  let 
alone  their  artistic  creations.  In  his  studies  of  black 
families,  he  also  measured  children  for  anthropometric  data 
and  used  them  as  informants  about  their  parente,  i.e 
information  on  the  best  time  they  would  be  aveilable  for 


something 


Boas  had  studied  children  also,  albeit  for  their  physical  and 
not  cultural  traits,  in  hie  seminal  study  of  European 
immigrants  to  Hew  York  City. 


In  1941  Kerskovits  wrote  with  a surprisingly  celebratory 
tone  about  several  studies  focusing  on  New  World  blacks,  their 
cultural  background  and  their  cultural  continuities. 
Ethnographic  studies  carried  out  in  West  Africa  and  the  Hew 
World  were  contributing  to  the  anthropological  understanding 
of  black  people.  Studies  on  the  structure  of  African 
languages,  the  languages  of  the  blacks  in  the  diaspora,  their 
musics,  dances,  songs,  religion  etc.,  were  being  carried  out 
with  vigor.  Herskovits  noted  that,  "Continuation  of  earlier 
work  in  the  collection  and  systematic  analysis  o 
proverbs,  riddles  and  other  forms  of  language  a 

as,  materially  extended  our  knowledge  of  t] 

Id"  [Herskovits  I94l;xix) . 
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y trained 


t should  bi 
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in  their  own  right.  Seen  in  the  context 
would  then  be  de  facto  performative  arte, 
materials.  In  his  work  on  these  materials 


d not  language  arts 


symbolic  cultural 
as  representatives 


assumed  Chat  children  do  not  Xnow  better.  she  warns  that, 
"This  is  not  only  an  insult  to  the  child  in  the  audience  but 
a missed  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  aesthetic  and  the 
Intellectual"  Nccaslln: 1978) . 

The  American  Experience  Model  based  on  HcCaslin's  ideas 

-intellectually  challenging  and  entertaining 
-it  should  provoke  the  imagination 
-presents  strong  characters  both  male  and  female 
-explores  a variety  of  human  emotions,  serious  and  conic 
'Should  capture  the  everyday  and  the  spectacular 
-is  a theater  devoid  of  condescension  toward  young  people 
and  is  created  with  respect  and  caring  concern 

-should  utilize  the  proscenium  and  the  arena 
-must  have  an  auditorium  of  its  own 
-technically  as  fine  as  that  produced  for  adults 
SOCIOLOGY 

-must  be  performed  by  professional  and  sensitive  actors 
-is  multi-ethnic  and  available  to  all  children,  rural  and 

Brian  Way,  an  Englishman,  is  Joiown  for  promoting  participatory 
plays  for  young  people.  He  is  convinced  that,  "There  will 
never  be  a more  satisfactory  way  of  appreciating  the  arts  than 
practicing  them  oneself"  (in  McCaelin  1978:48).  It  ie 


therefore  important  for  children  to  participate  in  the  oaking 

young  people  to  be  better  audiences  in  the  future,  saying  that 
is  the  reeponsibility  of  toDorrow's  theaters.  Young  people 
should  participate  in  the  theater  for  the  joy  which  derives 
from  creative  activity,  he  argued. 

he  saw  the  nonprofessional  as  the  ideal  candidate  for 
participating  in  young  people's  theater  since  professional 
theater  companies  are  constrained  by  finance,  time  and  other 

In  addition  to  having  flexible  schedules,  local 
nonprofessionals  know  the  children  and  their  communities,  and 
are  able  to  perform  in  schools  and  naighborhoods. 
Konprofessionals,  such  as  local  teachers,  "are  also  able  to 
bring  regular  theater  to  their  communities.  . . can  also 
include  work  in  parks,  in  the  street,  as  well  as  in  the  usual 
theater  environments"  fsee  Hcceslin  197BS4S) . In  other  words, 
theater  should  be  taken  to  wherever  there  is  an  audience,  in 
the  manner  of  the  philosophy  that  if  the  people  cannot  come  to 
the  theater,  the  theater  should  be  taken  to  them. 

The  Integrated  Anglo-American  Experience  Model  based  on 
Brian  Hay's  ideas  about  theater  for  young  people  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 


should 


by 


nonprofessionals 


le  young  people  le 
I through  when  involved 


-what  is  Important  f 
experience  the 
theatrical  event 

-to  expose  young  people  to  all  of 
ballet,  painting,  sculpture, 

-the  needs  of  each  age  group  should  be  taken  into 
consideration 

-the  needs  of  the  children  cone  first,  not  one's  theory 
or  ambition 

-should  involve  improvisation  and  audience  participation 
since  children  are  not  as  emotionally  constrained  as 


o auditoriums;! 


-must  have  a maximum  audience,  sitting  in  neat  age  sets 
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-actors  should  be  serious  towards  their  art  and  should 
have  an  Interest  in  both  theater  and  children 
-sincerity,  truth  and  a positive  attitude  should  lead  the 
actor  of  children's  theater 
-it  should  not  be  used  for  propaganda 

-it  should  use  resources  already  existing  in  local 
institutions 

Hoses  Goldberg,  one  of  the  early  theoreticians  of 
children's  theater  in  America,  is  similar  in  many  respects  to 


that  above.  He  believes  that  children's  theater  should  have 
the  following: 

-emphasis  should  be  on  creative  dramatics:  the  child 

performing  for  an  audience  is  not  the  main  goal  but 
the  development  of  the  child's  creative  personality 
-children's  theater,  produced  by  experts  should  provide 
the  student  with  examples  of  what  is  possible  in  the 

-children's  theater  should  include  expressive  forms  such 
as  music,  art,  dance,  etc  to  motivate  children  to 
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-there  should  be  respect  for  the  child  audience  and 

-it  should  be  performed  by  professionals 
While  most  of  these  principles  are  applicable  to  theater  for 
young  people  in  general,  there  is  a need  to  modify  them  for 
young  people  with  special  needs,  such  as  minority  children. 
An  early  effort  to  address  black  children's  theater  was  made 
by  Kelsey  Collie,  a professor  of  theater  at  the  historic 
Howard  University.  In  his  essay  titled.  The  Qgvel°Pment  9f  a 

pertinent  to  this  study.  He  notes  that  black  children  are 
disadvantaged  in  that,  "theatergoing  among  black  Americans  is 
not  a long-standing  tradition"  (in  HcCaslin  1976:71).  He 


between  Errol  Hill  and  Derriclc  Walcot  about  the  role  at 
carnival  in  the  oahing  of  a Jamaican  national  theater,  is  a 
case  in  point  (omotosho  1962J. 

Kelsey  Collie  notes  that  although  major  strides  were  made 
by  black  playwrights  in  the  1960s,  as  they  offered  more 
realistic  portrayals  of  African-Americans  and  used  theater  tor 
positive  political  change,  this  was  a theater  mainly  for 
adults.  Its  language  was  not  suitable  for  young  people  (see 
HcCaslin  1978:72).  Amiri  Baraka's  (LeRoi  Jones)  plays.  The 
Baptism  and  The  Toilet  (1963)  , dealing  with  the  themes  of  the 
emptiness  of  religion,  homosexuality  and  other  taboo  themes, 
the  former  even  featuring  a child  as  a lead  actor,  would 
certainly  not  attract  a family  audience.  It  is  apparent  that 
even  a historic  collection  such  as  9 Plavs  By  Blac)c  Women,  the 
first  collection  of  this  nature  published  in  1986,  was  not 
compiled  with  young  audiences  in  mind. 

The  need  for  a theater  which  addresses  the  needs  of  black 
children  has  grown  since  the  sixties.  It  has  been  recognized 
that  drama  is  a useful  educational  tool  which  can  be  used  not 
only  to  enhance  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  skills,  but 
can  also  teach  mores,  beliefs  and  African-American  history. 

Writing  in  197B,  Collie  observes  that  there  has  been, 
however,  a positive  development  with  the  opening  of  children’s 
theaters  which  address  black  children's  needs  in  the 
predominantly  black  urban  centers  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Compton, 
California,  Hew  Vork  city,  Houston,  Texas,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 


Washington,  DC,  etc.  [InMcCaslin  ld78:72).  Although  there  ie 
a scarcity  of  scripts  with  positive  themes  and  images  for 
blacks.  Collie  says  producers  and  directors  are  doing  their 
beat  using  classical  fairy  tales  and  other  sources  to  meet 
children*s  needs  in  the  theater.  He  offers  a challenge, 
saying,  black  playwrights  take  children's  theater 

seriously  and  begin  writing  for  it  and  producers  concern 
themselves  with  quality  and  germane  themes,  will  a truly  black 
children's  theater  evolve"  CHcCaslin  1978,  73) , The  African- 
American  Experience  Model  for  black  children's  theater,  based 
on  the  ideas  of  Kelsey  Collie  should  address  the  issues: 

-it  should  provide  positive  images  for  young  blacks  to 

-it  should  address  problems  from  a black  perspective 

-it  should  offer  solutions  from  the  perspective  of  the 
black  community 

-it  should  appeal  to  all  ages:  adults,  adolescents  and 

children,  i.e. , a family  theater 

-traditional  materials  such  as  the  faiiry  tale  should  be 

-it  should  capture  modern  day  problems  affecting  the 

-it  should  utiliae  folk  tales  from  Africa,  west  Indies 
and  the  United  States  to  educate  and  entertain 


-It  should  utilise  different  forms:  participation  plays, 
nusicels,  etc. 

-it  should  capture  and  present  the  history  of  black 
people  everywhere 

-can  be  performed  anywhere:  streetcorner,  proscenium  or 
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'it  should  be  taken  seriously  by  black  playwrights 
-all  children  regardless  of  color  should  have  access  to 

The  Integrated  African-American  Experience  Model,  based  on 
Carole  Davies’  model  for  African-American  literature  for 
children  can  easily  be  applied  to  theater  for  the  young. 
Writing  in  1984,  she  recommended  that  African-American 
literature  should  meet  as  many  as  possible  of  the  following 
criteria: 


-It  must  meet  the  black  aesthetic  principles:  be 

functional,  committed  and  collective. 

portray  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  in  a variety 


-It  should  provide 


information 


general 


people  in 


'It  must  convey  inComation  on  blacK  tiistorloal  figures 
and  black  history  in  general 
-It  must  place  the  child  in  faniliar  situations  and 
settings  so  that  the  child  can  imagine 
hinself/herself  as  the  character 
-It  can  also  deal  with  the  irregular^  i.e. , author  must 
not  paint  life  as  a paradise 
-It  should  explain  in  the  introduction  or  in  separate 
notes  what  the  message  is  and  ways  in  which  parents 
and  teachers  can  reinforce  it 
-Authors  must  portray  the  importance  of  respect  for  the 
elders  and  also  responsibility  for  junior  siblings 
and  other  family  members 

characters,  the  reader  should  be  left  with  a 
positive  feeling  about  both  races.  There  should  be 
no  superior  inferior  inferences 
-Books  should  be  written  about  working  class-experiences 
but  still  portray  joy  in  them  Instead  of  always 
portraying  middle-class  values 
-Should  use  the  environment  to  teach  lessons  as  is  dons 
in  African  folktales 

-Along  with  teaching  about  the  realities  of  life,  can 
should  also  deal  with  the  fantastic 
-It  should  tie  in  with  the  social  and 
landscape 


political 


This  study  deals  with  histrionlc/ludic  cultural  materials 
(son9,  dance,  drama)  and  black  young  people,  siabjects  which 
are  often  relegated  to  the  epiphenomenal  in  anthropological 
inguiry.  Despite  the  fact  that  histrionic  materials  (and 
children)  have  "an  undeniable  assertive  presence  as  social 
facts,"  (Barber  1987:1)  there  has  been  a resistance  in 
anthropology  and  related  disciplines  to  study  then  (Drewal 
1987),  Dance,  drama  and  music  have  increasingly  been 
marginalised  despite  their  recognition  by  early 
anthropologists  such  as  Pranr  Boas,  Julian  steward  and  Gregory 


Bateson  as  significant  "windows"  into  the  domain  of  culture 
and  cultural  change.  Recent  work  in  that  vein,  by  Geertz  for 
instance,  has  led  to  a barrage  of  scathing  criticism  from 
positivistic-minded  social  scientists  (Omeara  1989:  Magubane 
1971) . Bernard  Hagubane,  for  instance,  sees  this  as  a trivial 
topic  and  urges  that  "one  should  study  the  real  experience... 
not  ephemeral  and  insignificant  products  of  it"  (in  Ranger 
1975:4).  Criticizing  Terence  Ranger  for  focusing  on  dance  in 
his  study  of  the  "colonial  situation"  in  East  Africa,  he  says 
historians  should  instead  look  at  the  real  experience,  which 
he  sees  as  "a  matter  of  colonial  invasion,  of  resistance,  of 
accommodation,  of  protest  and  repression"  (see  Ranger  1975:4)  . 
In  short,  Hagubane  thinks  that  dance  is  epiphenomenal  as 
hietorioal  data.  Despite  this  anti -histrionic  stance  in  the 
social  sciences.  Ranger's  work,  focusing  on  non-tradltional 


settings. 


exposed  the  use  end  function  of  the  blues  in  urban 
James  Peacock  (1968)  contributed  to  this  effort  through  his 
research  on  dance  and  drama  in  Java,  to  understand  the  process 
of  urbanisation  in  that  country.  In  Africa,  Clyde  Mitchell's 
study  of  the  Kalela  dance  in  the  Zanbian  ccpperbelt  followed 
the  same  trend  (Royce  1977} . 

Various  signifiaant  studies  have  demonstrated  that  music, 
dance  and  drama  can  reflect  the  structure  of  society  at  large. 
Anthony  Seeger's  research  (1987)  on  the  Suya  Indians  of  Matto 
Groso  in  Brazil  argues  for  a strong  relationship  between 


separated  from  their  families  in  a uxorial  society.  Similar 
work  by  Linden  and  Linden  (1972),  Marwick  (1968)  and 
Schotteleers  (1976)  among  the  Chewa  of  Malawi  exposes  and 
explains  social  relationships  in  the  larger  world  surrounding 
the  nvau  dance.  It  is  important  to  note  that  more  often  than 
not,  people  do  not  dance  for  dancing's  sake.  As  Ranger  found 
out  in  East  Africa,  "invariably,  the  music  and  dance  were 
merely  one  part  of  the  activity  of  Beni  members.  • .they  also 
carried  administrative  and  welfare  functions  among  monbers" 


Modern  dramatic  performances  have  probably  received  the 
least  attention  from  anthropologists,  when  compared  with  dance 
and  music.  True  to  the  preoccupations  of  anthropology,  the 
focus  has  been  on  ritual  as  performed  in  remote  and  exotic 
places.  Victor  Turner  (1957)  working  on  the  rituals  of  the 


Hdenbu  of  Zambia,  is  rapresentative  of  this  body  of  work  in 
anthropology.  Marwick  [1968)  worked  In  a similar  vein  among 
the  Chewa  people  of  Malawi.  Little  did  the  anthropologists 
consider  the  drama  in  the  schools,  teacher  training  colleges, 

as  sources  of  anthropological  data.  As  Drewal  points  out, 
performanoB  la  a means  by  which  people  reflect  on  their 
current  conditions,  define  and/or  re-invent  themselves  and 
their  social  world,  and  either  re-enforce,  resist,  or  subvert 
prevailing  social  orders"  (1991:2). 

With  the  recant  interest  in  hermeneutics  in  anthropology, 
I see  these  "cultural  spaces"  as  domains  where  meaning  is 
contested  and  important  sources  of  anthropological  data.  An 
unsuspecting  researcher  could  see  these  institutions  as 
islands  of  social  stability  and  progress  and  overlook  the 
challenge  they  pose  to  the  status  quo  through  cultural 
resistance.  Ahti-hegemonic  activities  and  sentiments  often 
flourish  in  the  moat  unexpected  quarters  (Theodore  Roszak 

To  view  dramatic  expression  by  urban  residents  as 
unworthy  of  anthropological  or  social  science  research  is  to 
misinterpret  the  principal  ideals  of  scientific  inquiry.  It 
is  worth  recalling  that  Fleming  did  not  Ignore  the  green  mould 
that  grew  in  the  dish  in  which  he  was  attempting  to  culture 
bacteria.  That  he  did  not  wash  the  entire  dish  down  the  sink 


indicates 


qualities 


avoided  the  pitfalls  of  hypothesis  nyopla  as  he  kept  his  eyes 
open  to  unusual  events,  and  from  this  penicillin  was  luckily 
discovered  (Bachrach  19B0),  Thus  Terence  Ranger,  using  the 
same  prudence,  did  not  ignore  a popular  local  dance — beni — he 
found  when  he  went  to  East  Africa  to  study  the  colonial 
situation.  That  became  his  immediate  focus  and  a veritable 
"window"  and  source  of  data  on  colonialism  in  East  Africa. 

Where  dance  has  been  given  attention  by  anthropologists, 
it  has  been  used  to  understand  the  fallowing: 

a.  a specific  culture  and  how  it  functions 

b.  the  religion  of  a specific  culture 


the  process  of  socialization 
the  process  of  acculturation 
sociocultural  change 
protest  and  resistance 
health  and  healing 
The  Function  of  Music  and  Dance  in  Society 
In  Africa  and  among  people  of  African  descent  in  the 
diaspora,  dance  is  often  inseparable  from  music  and  other 
accompanying  expressive  forms.  In  Western  aesthetics,  dance, 
drama  and  music  are  often  treated  as  disparate  forms.  This  is 
often  problematic  when  applied  to  "performance  acts"  of  Africa 
and  the  African  diaspora  (Barber  1990;  Drewal  1991} . As 
Yvonne  Daniel  (1990]  aptly  points  out  "music  really  means 
sound,  instruments,  singing,  dancing,  laughing,  joking, 


gossiping, 


She  defines  dance  ae  "moveDent,  gestures^  rhythms, 
clapping,  chanting,  shouting,  squealing,  etc."  [1990:1),  The 
interplay  of  these  behaviors  in  their  social  context  she  calls 
a dance/music  event.  She  proposes  that  we  should  look  at  the 
perfonoance  event  as  a "complex"  of  the  aforementioned 


ethnorausicology  as  a discipli 
his  search  for  Africanisms 
(1986)  on  the  function  of  fall 
approaches  to  the  study  o 
contributed  significantly  to  ' 


elements. 

The  musics  of  Africa  and  the  African  diaspora,  unlike 
relatively  more  attention  from 
attributed  to  the  emergence  of 
-le.  The  work  of  Hers)u:vita  in 
.n  the  diaspora,  Charles  Kisl 
es,  and  Alan  Merriam  (1964)  on 

he  understanding  of  the  role  of 
music  in  society.  Alan  Merriam,  arguably  the  father  of  the 
anthropology  of  music,  examined  the  role  of  mueic  in  society 

expression  in  human  society.  It  is  used  as  a vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  emotions  and  ideas  which  are  not  revealed  in 
every  day  discourse.  It  is  therefore  a "safety  valve"  through 
which  individual  artists  or  social  groups  can  "let  off  steam". 
Through  its  unique  sound  and  abrasive  lyrics  the  hiphop  music 
of  inner-city  African-American  youth  challenges  the  values  of 


American  society  at  large.  The  accompanying  dances  are  often 
provocative,  arousing  the  ire  of 


conservative  African- 


cultural  cammBntators. 


Americans  and  mainstreairi 
physicality,  often  involving  vigorous  shaking  of  the  arms  and 
hips,  are  a narked  contrast  to  the  dances  of  nainstream 
American  culture,  one  is  tempted  to  liken  Che  motor  habits  in 
these  dance/music  events  to  the  possession  dances  of  Africa 
and  Haiti.  As  in  the  case  of  voodoo  dances  of  Haiti,  this 
hlphop  dance/muslc  functions  as  a compensatory  device,  meking 
up  for  the  social  and  scononic  frustrations  caused  by 


contemporary  oppressive 
Interpretations  c 
youth  Involved 
involved  body  movements  such  as  "the  butterfly"  and  "the 
rolex"  by  the  girls  and  "the  hydraulics"  by  the  boys.  The 
former  were  considered  provocative  and  not  for  public  display, 
one  community  center  director  celled  them,  to  put  it  lightly 
"Hegro  stuff".  The  dance  was  later  performed  without  the 
offending  "butterfly"  and  "rolex". 

Husic  functions  as  aesthetic  enjoyment.  This  view  has 
often  been  limited  to  the  music  of  Western  cultures  but  music 
certainly  functions  as  aesthetic  enjoyment  in  other  cultures 
also.  Africans  and  people  of  African  descent  in  the  diaspora 
have  their  own  sense  of  what  is  sublime  and  beautiful.  The 
African  dances  and  music  used  in  the  HO'Keck's  theater  of 
youth  vers  presented  \ 


2inbabwe,  modern  nbaganaa  music  from  South  Africa,  kwaaa  Kvasa 
from  Zaire,  all  presented  in  a subdued  non-expressionist 
style.  The  costumes  often  helped  to  enhance  the  aesthetic 
quality  of  the  performances,  leading  to  generally  wall- 

audiences  usually  involved  spontaneous  clapping  and  chanting 
in  support  of  the  dancers,  both  of  which  are  typical 
African/Afriesn-Anerioan  audience  responses.  unlike  the 
unspirited  audience  responses  to  "high  culture"  performances, 
presentations  by  young  people  in  the  inner-city  often  set  in 
motion  some  of  the  responses  Yvonne  Daniel  (1990]  identified; 
laughing,  joking,  gossiping,  clapping,  chanting,  shouting  and 
squealing,  all  of  which  are  of  interest  to  those  interested  in 

Music  provides  entertainment  in  all  societies.  The 
African  music  used  in  the  Ho-Neck  Monsters  program  has  its 
roots  in  the  various  entertainment  centers  in  the  countryside 
and  in  urban  centers  such  as  Nairobi,  Legos  and  Johannesburg. 
The  latter  are  cultural  spaces  where  the  urban  workers  retire 
in  the  evenings  to  enjoy  the  music  and  the  atmosphere  after 
working  in  the  factories  and  offices  during  the  day.  The 
community  centers  where  the  young  people  met  in  Washington  DC 
served  the  sane  purpose.  After  spending  the  day  in  school, 
the  yoxing  people  would  gather  at  the  community  centers  to 
entertain  themselves  with  dance  and  drumming. 


Through 


connunicates. 

direct  infonoation  to  those  who  understand  Che 
which  it  is  couched.  Tela  Kuti  of  Nigeria  uses 
direct/confrontaCionel  lyrics  to  infom  the  Nigerian  public 

Thomas  Hapfuoo  of  Simbabwe  does  the  same  and  during  the  war  of 
independence  used  his  music  Co  inspire  the  rebels  fighting 
against  the  minority  government  in  his  country-  The  hiphop 
and  reggae  music  the  young  people  listened  and  danced  to  in 
class  described  a vide  range  of  experiences:  love,  freedom 

and  the  harshness  of  life  in  the  inner-city. 

Kusic  also  functions  as  symbolic  representation.  The 

the  African  diaspora  are  often  symbols  of  resistance,  protest 
and  freedom.  Fela  Kuti  of  Nigeria,  Mapfumo  of  Zimbabwe,  Bob 
Harley  of  Jamaica  and  the  host  of  African-American  rappers 


brotherhood. 

Music  often  elicits  the  physical  response  of  dance  in 
most  societies.  Although  this  is  biologically  driven,  culture 
plays  an  important  role  in  shaping  it.  How  one  dances,  when 
and  with  whom  is  determined  by  cultural  forces.  unllKe  in 
most  western  societies,  societies  of  Africa  and  the  African 


diaspora 


physical  response 


there  is  music.  It  is  uncommon  to  just  sit  and  vatch.  This 
is  so  among  African-American  young  people  in  the  inner-city, 
who  often  sing  along  to  music  on  the  radio  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  take  a challenge  to  dance. 

Music  enforces  conformity  to  social  norms.  Through  music 
and  dance  young  people  in  African  societies  are  instructed  in 
proper  behavior.  The  Kikuyu  of  Kenya,  for  instance,  have 
elaborate  initiation  songs  and  danoes  through  which  the  young 
are  socialized  into  Kikuyu  society.  The  So-Keck  Monsters 
directors  rscognized  this  function  of  music  in  their  program. 
They  attributed  some  of  the  problems  the  young  people  were 
facing  to  improper  socialization,  especially  the  lack  of  rites 
of  transition  from  adolescence  to  adulthood.  In  engaging  the 
services  of  an  African  to  work  with  the  youth,  they  sought  to 
help  students  to  engage  in  performances  and  rites  which  would 
help  then  to  nest  the  demands  of  adult  life. 

Music  validates  social  and  religious  Institutions. 
Through  the  recitation  of  myths  and  legends  in  song,  social 
and  religious  institutions  are  often  validated  in  African 
society  and  societies  of  the  African  diaspora.  Young  people 
involved  in  the  Ko-Neck  Monsters  theater  project  were  required 
to  produce  a Christmas  play  every  year.  They  sang  Christmas 
carols  and  participated  in  the  Nativity  play  and  other 
moralities,  in  addition  they  performed  short  dramas  based  on 
African  myths  and  legends.  Through  these  annual  performances 


they  were  not  only  able  to  express  their  religious  and  festive 
feelings  but  also  affinoed  their  dual  heritage  in  Western  and 
African  religion. 

The  aforeaentioned  functions  of  music  combine  to  promote 
the  continuity  and  stability  of  any  society.  Finally  music 
integrates  society  by  bringing  the  community  together, 
occasionally  producing  a situation  in  which  unity  and  harmony 
are  at  a maximum.  The  Christmas  plays  and  dances,  street 
performances  and  presentations  at  the  different  youth  centers 
often  brought  parents,  teachers  and  the  public  together, 
generating  an  atmosphera  of  unusual  oommunitas. 

Summarv 

Although  there  has  been  resistance  to  the  study  of 
histrionic  materials  in  anthropology,  this  has  not  always  been 
the  case.  An  anthropological  and  historical  treatment  of 
performance  materials  (myths,  legends,  songs,  dance,  etc)  and 
young  people  can  arguably  be  traced  back  to  the  early 
anthropologists.  Histrionic  materials  such  as  dance,  drama 
and  music  were  seen  as  part  of  a large  corpus  of  symbolic 
materials  and  were  not  studied  in  their  own  right.  They  were 
significant  as  long  as  they  helped  in  the  portrayal  and 
understanding  of  the  totality  of  a culture.  Victor  Turner 
later  gave  credence  to  the  place  of  performative  acts  in  the 
study  of  culture,  end  his  work  is  indispensable  and 
applicable  to  modern  industrial  society.  Research  into  the 
function  of  music/dance  in  society  by  ethnomuslcologists  such 


as  Alan  Marriam  generated  an  interest  in  histrionic  materials 
in  anthropology,  an  interest  which  continues  to  grow. 

One  would  commit  a grave  error  of  omission  to  discuss 
the  role  of  performance  in  society  without  engaging  the  ideas 

performance.  His  Anthropology  of  Performance  (19B6)  Is  a 
synthesis  of  the  ideas  he  employed  in  his  life-long  study  of 
performance.  It  is  a search  for  the  last  word  in  performance, 
in  fact,  a lamentation.  In  it  he  goes  beyond  Victor  Turner 
the  Africanist,  and  tackles  the  problems  posed  by  studying 
performance  in  industrial  Western  societies.  In  his  last 
essay  "Body,  Brain  and  culture"  he  tried  to  posit  a global 
basis  for  the  ritual/performance  process,  with  an  unfortunate 
recession  into  the  trappings  of  neurology  and  sccioblology. 
In  spite  of  this,  this  collection  of  essays  is  a testimony  to 
his  indomitable  spirit,  a relentless  search  for  the 
intricacies  of  performance  events,  their  source,  nature  and 
function. 


I propose  to  appropriate 
originally  formulated  within 
practices,  and  to  use  it  in  the 
the  inner-city  of  Washington, 
drama  as,  "an  objectively 
interactions  of  a conflictive, 
(1966:33).  of  immediate 
commensurability,  given  the 


his  concept  of  social  drama, 
the  context  of  African  ritual 
5 examination  of  performance  in 
DC.  Turner  defined  a social 

competitive  or  agnostic  type" 

fact  that  the  concept  was 


generated  for  a relatively  stable,  snail-scale  agrarian 
society.  Complex  urban  society,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inner- 
city  in  particular,  is  chronically  unstable,  the  hone  of 
periodic  crieas.  While  this  has  become  accepted  as  part  of 
everyday  life  in  the  polls,  there  are  tines  when  these  crises 
have  generated  widespread  alarm  among  the  citizens.  It  is  at 
this  juncture  that  the  model — breach,  crisis,  redress  and 
outcome — becomes  appropriate. 

The  problems  faced  by  inner-city  youth  include,  "serious 
lasses  in  the  areas  of  education,  unemployment,  delinquency, 
substance  abuse,  adolescent  pregnancy,  and  suicide"  [Brookins, 
1966).  By  the  early  1990s  these  problems  had  reached  crisis 
proportions.  The  foliowing  national  statistics  point  to  the 
acute  nature  of  the  crisis.  Between  1968  and  1992,  juvenile 

likely  to  be  victimized  by  juveniles  were  also  young,  between 
12  and  19  years  old.  The  young,  blacks,  males,  and  poor  were 
more  victimized  by  violent  crime  than  their  counterparts. 
There  were  111  violent  victimizations  for  every  1,000 
teenagers  and  young  adults  in  1994,  more  than  twice  the  rate 
for  men  and  women  aged  25-49  and  about  11  times  higher  than 


that  for  people  aged  50  or  older.  Between  1965  and  19£ 
arrest  rates  increased  by  18.9  percent  for  girls  charged  wj 
murder  and  non-negligent  manslaughter  and  35.9  percent  1 
aggravated  assault.  And  almost  one-quarter  of  the 


arrested  for  weapons  offenses  during  1993  were  under  age  la 
(Kirby,  Judy  and  Mary  Jo  Marvin  1996).  when  I arrived  in 
Washington,  DC  in  1991,  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  reported 
a chilling  findings  the  District  of  Columbia  ranked  last  in 
the  nation  on  every  major  scale  of  youth  well-being.  Hy  main 
informant  reported  that  In  Washington  DC,  every  56  minutes  a 
child  was  reported  abused  or  neglected;  every  100  minutes  a 
child  was  arrested;  every  9 hours  a juvenile  was  arrested  for 
selling  drugs;  every  20  hours  a juvenile  tested  positive  for 

murdered.  Washington  D.C  and  the  young  people  in  particular 
were  clearly  in  a crisis. 

young  people  were  in  conflict  with  almost  every  domain  of 
society,  causing  a breach  of  norms  between  generations,  the 
young  and  society  at  large,  parents  and  young  people  and  young 
people  against  each  other  within  neighborhoods.  There  was  a 
widespread  infraction  of  rules  ordinarily  held  binding, 
spawning  a wide  range  of  conflicts.  Faced  with  a nationwide 
breach  of  social  norms  by  young  people  the  representatives  of 
order,  "ideologists  of  the  status  quo",  intervened. 

To  redress  the  crisis,  which  was  more  pronounced  in  the 
inner-cities,  some  called  for  tougher  intervention  by  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  more  community  policing.  Some 
called  for  a preventive  approach,  focusing  on  the  issues  of 
safer  and  drug  free  schools,  issues  of  self-concept  of  the 
young,  civic  responsibility,  job  training,  etc.  Those  who 


attributed  this  crisis  to  the  problems  youth  face  to  the 
transition  from  adolescence  to  adulthood,  i.e  inappropriate 
socialization  practices,  called  for  appropriate  rites-of- 
passage.  Those  who  blamed  the  crisis  on  the  effects  of  race, 
stereotyping  and  prejudice  called  for  Afrocentrlo  initiatives 
to  counter  the  negative  messages  the  young  encounter  through 
the  media,  written  school  texts  and  in  their  interactions  in 
the  larger  American  society. 

a high  value  to  its  persistence,  one  is  likely  to  find  that 
regressive  machinery  is  brought  into  action  by  its  foremast 
members  to  resolve  its  crucial  relationships"  (1968:329). 
These  redressive  mechanisms  serve  to  re-establish  societal 
norms.  The  redressive  stage  is  a very  important  period  in  a 
social  drama,  for  through  scrutiny  of  the  various  conflicts, 
one  gets  an  assessment  of  a society's  standards  of  conformity 
and  its  social  relations. 

The  No-Keck  Monsters  project  for  inner-city  youth, 
addressing  the  questions  of  self-concept,  eelf-esteem  through 
Afrocentricism  enters  at  this  redressive  phase  of  the  model. 
Its  founders,  two  young  women,  saw  inner-city  young  people  as 
the  quintessential  liminoids,  trapped  in  the  liminel,  in- 
between  of  the  contemporary  urban  crises.  They  assumed  the 
role  of  advocates  of  ycung  people's  issues,  generating 
narratives  about  the  plight  of  the  young  in  grant  proposals, 
newspaper  interviews,  workshops  and  ecaderaic  journals.  They 


explained  the  plight  of  the  young  in  the  inner-city  to  the 
general  public,  civic  leaders,  politicians  and  philanthropic 
organizations.  Playing  a role  ahin  to  that  of  the  healer  in 

through  their  teaching,  empathizing  with  the  young,  listening 
to  their  stories,  offering  them  advice  and  guidance.  That 
young  people  without  stable  family  backgrounds  can  benefit 
from  assooiating  with  concerned  adulte  is  hardly  debatable. 
As  Turner  noted,  redressive  or  remedial  procedures  range  from, 
"personal  advice,  informal  mediation,  formal  jural  and  legal 
machinery  and  performance  of  public  ritual"  (1986:33). 
Through  theater  as  a redressive  mechanism,  they  sought  to 
restore  appropriate  behavior.  The  young  participants  were 
encouraged  to  critique  the  events  which  had  led  to  the  crises 

A critique  of  these  events  involved  stock  taking  and 
self-scrutiny,  an  examination  of  what  the  young  were  doing 
against  group  values.  The  outcome,  the  reintegration  of  the 
disturbed  social  groups,  inner-city  youth  into  their  families, 
neighborhoods  end  society  at  large  is  still  an  on-going 

inner-city  of  Washington,  DC  continues  to  worsen,  the 
redressive  efforts  of  the  Wo-Neck  Honsters  on  the  youth  of  the 
neighborhoods  it  served  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  next  chapter  will  focus  on  the  redressive  process 
itself,  in  the  classroom,  where  the  young  people  learned  to 


create,  tell  and  dranatiae  stories,  recited  poetry,  and 
explored  the  lancniague  at  the  body  through  novenent  exercises. 


CHAPTER 


yOUNC  PEOPLE  AND  CREATIVE  DRAMATICS 
Introduction 

In  Washington  I had  tbs  opportunity  to  observs  children 
perform  at  various  oommunity  centers  what  Moses  Goldberg  calls 
"creative  dramatics"  (Goldberg  1974) . Contrary  to  the  beliefs 
held  in  schools,  by  social  scientists  and  even  the  parents  of 
the  children  that  these  children  were  destined  to  fail  (see 
Ogbu  1974),  the  No-Heck  Monsters  Theater  Company  believed 
otherwise.  It  recognized  that  most  inner-city  youth  were 
bored  with  formal  schooling  and  therefore  used  the  informal 


world  of  the  arts  to  rebuild  this  excitement  about  learning. 

In  this  chapter  I will  describe  what  I observed  in  the 
theater  arts  classes  run  by  the  No-Neck  Monsters.  1 will  show 
how  the  students  were  introduoed  to  creative  ways  of  telling 


innovative  techniques  such  as  movement  exercises  were  used  to 
enable  inner-city  students  to  communicate  effectively  with 
their  bodies.  Finally,  I will  put  these  techniques  into  an 
anthropological  and  historical  context. 

My  first  few  days  in  class  I watched  the  artistic 
director  of  the  theater  company  chase  some  of  the  restless 
boys  and  girls  around  the  room,  admonishing  some,  yelling  at 
others,  but  eventually  winning  everyone's  attention.  This  was 


to  occur  less  frequently  throughout  the  four  years  I spent 
vith  the  No-Neck  Konsters  Theater  Company.  During  ny  first 
year  there  were  days  when  even  the  usually  cooperative 
children  would  not  cooperate,  leading  to  total  chaos  in  the 
classroom.  The  adults  often  blamed  this  on  too  much  sugar  in 
the  children’s  diet. 

With  a little  more  investigation  I found  out  that  it 
usually  had  to  do  with  group  dynamics.  A fight  earlier  in  the 
morning  could  polarize  the  whole  group  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
as  different  children  took  sides.  Split  into  small  tactions, 
they  would  refuse  to  work  with  other  children  they  had  been 
asked  to  team  up  with  on  a class  project  or  during  dance 
practice. 

Fist  fights  sometimes  broke  out,  which  the  teacher  could 
only  stop  with  the  help  of  the  director  of  the  center.  When 
order  was  finally  restored,  class  would  commence  with  the 
ritual  warm-up.  Students  would  form  a circle,  holding  hands. 
One  often  saw  children  refuse  to  hold  hands  with  a particular 
student  and  would  move  to  a different  position  in  the  circle. 
After  forming  the  circle  they  would  raise  their  hands,  shaking 

body.  These  exercises  initially  provoked  a lot  of  giggling 
and  laughter.  The  older  children  often  resisted  doing  these 
exercises  saying  they  were  stupid,  that  is,  "kid’s  stuff". 
The  children  would  then  sit  in  a circle  and  talk  briefly  about 
what  they  had  done  that  day,  a process  called  checklng-in.  1 


o participate  in  this  exercise  i 


was  invited  t 

Most  of  the  students  were  shy  at  first,  keeping  their 
reports  brief,  with  probing  from  the  artistic  director  they 
would  say  a little  nore  and  recoil  into  silence.  We  would 
take  turns  telling  stories-  Some  of  the  stories  were  at  first 
disjointed,  with  unbelievable  characters,  involving  ninja 
turtles.  Botoroycles  and  Santa  Claus,  all  in  one!.  He  all 
often  clapped  at  the  end  although  we  did  not  understand  the 
nora  of  the  story,  with  time  the  stories  inproved.  with 
help  in  the  form  of  leading  questions  from  the  artistic 
director.  the  stories  gradually  had  better  plots, 
characterisation  and  settings.  Some  even  had  some  elements  of 
suspense.  These  stories  often  made  the  storyteller  and  the 
audience  happy,  some  even  had  a discernible  moral  and  could 
be  described  as  highly  imaginative. 

It  later  occurred  to  me  that  telling  a story  can  be 
unnerving,  even  for  the  master  storyteller.  Our  presence  as 
adults  and  instructors  was  a major  contributing  factor. 
Students  were  very  self-conscious,  wondering  what  their  peers 
would  think  of  their  stories,  if  they  were  not  successful, 
with  time  a non-threatening  environment  evolved  with  all  the 
students  eager  to  tell  a story. 

liflttmiinq  to  Crgatg,  Iplj  and  Dramatlre  a stnry 
Paul  Griffin  later  modified  the  concept  of  storyteller. 
The  story  had  to  be  told  by  at  least  three  people  standing  in 


a line,  in  front  ol  the  audience.  Each  student  had  to 
contribute  a sentence  at  a tine.  If  the  sentence  did  not  nake 
sense  or  did  not  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  story, 
the  audience  would  shout  DIEl!!.  This  became  a very 
challenging  and  exciting  form  of  storytelling,  with  the 
audience  listening  carefully  to  each  contribution,  and  very 
eager  to  shout  the  storytellers  out  of  the  story.  It  also 
made  the  students  listen  to  the  other  storytellers  carefully 
in  order  to  contribute  something  meaningful  to  the  plot.  The 
artistic  director  would  then  pick  one  of  the  stories  and  have 
the  students  dramatise  it.  The  older  students  were  encouraged 
to  create  their  own  short  stories.  The  following  is  an 
outline  of  a screenplay  developed  by  the  No-Neck  Konsters 
teenagers  in  early  years  of  the  program,  working  with  the 
artistic  director,  Gwen  Wynne. 

The  story  is  set  in  Washington,  DC  and  the  characters 
come  from  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  characters  from 
the  southeast  are  "cool"  and  they  do  not  "beef  up"  on  petty 
stuff.  The  Northwest  characters  do  "beet  up".  The  Southwest 
characters  are  alos  easily  provoked.  The  action  of  the  play 
begins  at  Phelps  High  School.  The  conflict  in  the  drama  is 
centered  around  the  rivalry  between  "famous"  DC  Go-Go,  a Rap 
band,  and  a "Hew"  Go-Go  DC  band.  An  old  timer/band  manager 
puts  together  the  top/best  talent  in  the  city,  regardless  of 
neighborhood  background.  The  members  have  a hard  time  uniting 
as  one.  They  fall  to  commit  themselves  to  one  another  because 


"neighborhood"  rivalries 


addition,  each  band  mentoer  has  a conflict  in  their  personal 
life.  All  conflicts  Intertwine  with  the  "big"  conflict. 

The  first  character,  Sreg,  has  a conflict  with  his 
mother,  who  is  afraid  that  involvement  with  the  band  will  lead 
to  his  downfall.  There  is  "light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel" 
for  Greg,  whose  father  takes  him  to  the  attic  of  their  home 
and  there  is  his  dad's  candy  apple  red  guitar,  Greg  is 
astounded  at  his  father's  secret.  The  second  character.  Da- 
Dae,  has  "girl  problems".  His  girlfriend  criticises  the 
band's  lyrics.  She  feels  they  are  not  fair  to  women  and 
poorly  represent  then.  She  wants  the  lyrics  to  also  deal  with 
seme  of  the  "issues"  African-Anerican  women  go  through.  This 
situation  evolves  into  the  girlfriend  either  writing/singing 
a number  but  not  before  it  blows-up  into  on  argument  with  the 
girlfriend.  Da-Dae's  character  finally  conies  "round".  The 
last  character,  nob,  has  a conflict  with  his  mother  also.  She 
does  not  want  him  involved  with  the  band  because  it  is 


unchristian.  Hob's  guest  is  to  convince  his  mother  about  the 
importance  of  "black  unity  . . . and  the  true  essence  of 
African  culture  found  in  music  and  dance." 

Children  at  the  Columbia  Heights  Youth  Center  were  once 
challenged  to  get  together  and  create  a story  to  be  dramatized 
later.  After  the  five  boys  had  sat  in  the  hallway  to  share 
ideas  they  came  up  with  a story  about  their  community  center. 


around 


director 


graduating 


covoaunity  center,  her  assistant  and  a gang  of  ro: 
day  before  he  had  to  present  awards  to  the 
students,  the  director  found  that  the  awards  were  nisslng.  He 
called  his  assistant  who  was  also  at  a loss  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  awards.  One  of  the  students  finally 
offered  to  help  and  led  the  director  and  other  students  to  a 
sewer  where  the  robbers  were  apprehended,  brought  bach  to  the 

With  Paul  Griffin's  help  these  young  people  were  able  to 
put  their  story  into  an  entertaining  and  instructive  drama. 
The  wiry  and  soft-spoken  Hark  was  able  to  use  a full-voice  and 
to  project,  creating  a credible  Mr.  Harvey,  the  director  of 
the  center.  Another  boy  playing  Valerie,  the  boisterous 
female  assistant  director  of  the  center,  was  also  convincing. 
The  others  playing  the  robbers  enjoyed  playing  the  break-in 
scene  and  scuttling  into  the  sewer  to  hide.  Here  we  notice 
the  ability  to  work  as  a team,  an  imaginative  recreation  of 
social  roles  seen  in  the  adult  world  and  a fascination  with 
the  character  of  the  outlaw.  This  play  was  later  presented  to 
a large  audience  at  a Christmas  party  held  at  the  center. 

I also  had  an  opportunity  my  first  weeks  in  Washington  to 
work  with  young  people  at  the  Independent  Youth  Program,  a 
group  house  on  East  Capitol  Strsat.  Our  first  meeting  was 
held  in  the  living  room,  where  Miss  Wynns  introduced  me  to 
three  girls  and  two  boys,  all  African-American.  These  young 
people  were  involved  with  the  juvenile  justice  system  and  were 


on  probation  for  various  criaes.  After  they  had  expressed 
interest  in  learning  acre  about  the  theater,  especially  acting 
and  directing,  I talhed  to  thea  about  play  analysis.  Using 
Francis  Hodges  approach  to  play  analysis,  I tried  to  simplify 
the  art  of  directing  by  giving  then  a systematic  approach  they 
could  use  to  break  down  and  understand  a play. 

They  were  eager  and  attentive.  I talked  to  them  about 
the  Importance  of  the  young  director  establishing  the 
geographical  location,  season,  time,  economic,  religious, 
political  and  social  conditions  of  a play  as  recommended  by 
Francis  Hodge.  I described  other  elements  of  play  analysis 
such  as  polar  attitude  and  previous  action,  all  of  which  they 
found  intriguing.  I asked  then  to  read  Wole  Soyinka's  The 


Lion  and  the  Jewel  with  these  Issues  in  mind,  a 
for  our  next  meeting  a week  later.  I thought 
good  introduction  to  African  theater  for  thes 


assignnent 


He  discussed  The  T.ion  and  The  Jewel  using 

create  a script  using  these  same  concepts  a 
one  of  the  new  girls  they  agreed  on  the 
character,  calling  her  Grandma  Berth.  Since 
to  old  age,  she  decided  to  leave  her  snail 


concepts  I ha 
Jie  students  t 
guide.  Led  b 


sum  of  a guarter  million  dollars  to  John,  her  grandson.  John 
was  holding  two  jobs  and  had  a girlfriend  who  was  doing  better 
than  he.  Grandma  Barth's  reguest  was  for  John  to  get  married 


and  settle  down  to  deserve  his  inheritance.  The  storyline  was 
created  mainly  by  the  sixteen-year  old.  she  said  she  had 
never  contributed  to  the  creation  or  writing  of  a story  before 
and  felt  flattered  when  I told  her  that  she  was  very  creative. 
After  meeting  three  sore  tines  this  group  folded  through  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  lack  of  enforcement  of  house  rules.  These 
teenagers  could  make  plans  to  leave  the  house  for  movies. 


dates  and  other  ventures  on  Sunday  evenings  when  they  were 
supposed  to  have  class,  with  a little  enforcement  in  that 
quarter  there  could  have  been  a modicum  of  success  as  proved 
to  be  with  the  other  groups  of  older  children. 

As  was  often  the  case  during  my  stay  in  Washington,  there 
were  occasional  leadership  seminars  or  community-building 
events  to  which  people  working  with  young  people  were  often 


invited.  I recall  attending  meetings  on  crime  at  which  the  DC 
chief  of  police  and  experts  on  crime  spoke.  Another  meeting 
at  Howard  Divinity  school  brought  together  psychologists, 
criminologists,  health  officials  and  concerned  citisens. 
These  gatherings  of  "elders"  to  discuss  the  crisis  revolving 
around  the  youth  of  the  city  became  comioonplace  events  in 


Washington.  It  was  at  one  of  these  meetings,  held  in  November 
1993,  that  I met  a woman  responsible  for  a program  for 
teenagers  initiated  by  Sharon  Pratt,  the  then  Mayor  of 
Washington,  DC. 

After  I told  her  about  the  No-Neck  Monsters  Theater 
Company  and  what  we  were  doing  for  the  young  people  in 


Washington,  she  invited  me  to  write  an  outline  of  what  a 
course  in  African  dance  and  drama  for  young  people  would 
entail.  I responded  promptly  and  in  a few  weeks  1 met  with 
other  members  of  staff  involved  in  the  Mayor's  Turning  Points 
Program  based  at  Evans  Junior  High  School  in  southeast 
Washington.  The  physical  and  social  landscape  around  the 
school  was  as  decrepit  as  that  around  the  other  centers  where 
the  No-Neck  Monsters  Theater  was  involved.  The  young  people 
at  the  school  needed  an  additional  after  school  program, 
preferably  an  Afrocentric  one  and  one  chat  would  be  long  term. 
All  this  fitted  nicely  into  the  No-Necks  mission  and  I 
accepted  the  challenge.  The  program  would  begin  in  February, 
upon  my  return  from  Florida.  I was  told  that  they  had  tried 
to  initiate  a similar  program  earlier,  but  they  had  to 
terminate  it  due  to  the  lack  of  tolerance  by  the  dance 
instructor,  a dancer  of  national  and  international  fame.  As 
Brian  Way  warned,  professionals  at  that  level  of  their  career 
do  not  easily  fit  into  young  people's  theater  because  of  their 
busy  schedules  and  sometimes  affected  approach  toward  teaching 
the  young. 

The  first  class  with  young  people  at  the  Mayor's  Turning 
Points  Program  was  on  March  14,  1994.  1 introduced  myself  and 
gave  the  students  an  opportunity  to  introduce  themselves. 
There  were  six  students,  four  boys  and  two  girls,  all  African- 
American.  I talked  about  the  No-Neck  Monsters  Theater  and 
their  program  for  young  people.  One  of  the  teachers  came  in 


briefly  and  I gave  him  fliers  tc  advertise  the  program  to 
other  students.  The  drama  teacher  came  in  briefly  and 
reminded  the  students  about  the  ground  rules  of  the  drama 
club.  I then  had  everyone  in  circle  for  warm  up  exercises. 
We  did  nirrcring  exercises,  freeae  tag  and  body  offers,  that 
is,  exercises  in  which  participants  stand  in  a circle  and  take 
turns  going  to  the  center  and  shewing  different  body  postures. 
There  was  a lot  of  concentration  and  excitement  about  the 
former.  After  an  hour  I gave  them  a few  minutes  to  drink  some 
water  and  prepare  themselves  to  dance,  i introduced  the  blra 
dance  from  Zimbabwe.  The  students  particularly  enjoyed  the 
improvisation  section,  introducing  new  body  movements.  We 
finished  with  a modern  dance  piece  from  Zaire,  meant  to 
demonstrate  the  differences  between  the  traditional  and  the 
modern  in  African  dance.  After  collecting  everyone's  phons 

number  we  talked  about  presenting  our  dances  at  a performance 
in  honor  of  south  Africa's  independence.  The  students  were 
excited  about  this  prospect  and  worked  tirelessly  thereafter. 
A few  weeks  later  we  had  an  outdoor  performance,  in  front  of 
the  American  Security  bajik  in  Adams  Morgan.  Youth  from  the 
different  community  centers  came  together  for  this 
presentation  and  even  performed  together  in  some  of  the 
dances. 

Learning  Drama  through  Poetry 
One  day  I stood  by  and  witnessed  the  use  of  poetry  in 
creative  dramatics,  when  the 


artistic  director  brought 


enforcing  silence,  and  guiding  students  who  had  not  understood 
instructions  or  who  were  having  difficulties  executing  the 
required  exercises.  After  the  ritualistic  circle  formation 
narking  the  beginning  of  class,  he  led  the  students  in  complex 
exercises,  involving  stretching  the  body. 

There  were  exercises  to  relax  the  neck  by  turning  the 

They  then  worked  on  the  hip  area  by  drawing  imaginary  circles 
on  the  floor  with  one's  body,  making  the  circles  bigger  and 
bigger  each  time.  The  same  exercise  was  executed  by  asking 
the  students  to  imagine  each  had  a pencil  stuck  on  his  or  her 
head  with  which  one  could  draw  imaginary  circles  on  the 
ceiling.  They  were  then  asked  to  raise  their  hands  and  try  to 


relaxed,  touching  the  heck  muacles,  arms  and  back.  I often 
helped  with  this,  if  I was  not  in  the  circle  myself,  doing  the 


it  out  loud  and  continuously — an  exercise  to  loosen  the  voice. 
Then  they  would  be  asked  to  be  silent  for  a few  moments.  The 
instructor  would  then  ask  the  students  to  rise  slowly  as  he 
counted  from  one  to  thirty  three.  I later  learned  that  this 
was  an  exercise  to  relax  the  back,  which  has  thirty  three 


exerclsBs,  we  would  sit  in  a circle,  tall  stories  and 
dramatize  one  or  two  of  the  best  stories.  One  or  two  African 
dances  would  conclude  the  hour-long  session.  Fonting  the 
circle,  stretching  the  body,  limbering  the  voice,  observing 
silent  moments,  and  number  countdowns  were  a dominant  part  of 
the  class  regime— a way  of  teaching  or  socializing  children 
into  the  practice  of  preparing  oneself  to  play  a role  in  a 
dramatic  play. 

Three  years  into  the  project  these  movement  exercises 
were  still  central  to  the  theater  training  the  children  were 
receiving.  The  exercises  became  more  complicated.  Older 
students  involved  in  ASK  (After  School  Kids),  a project 
sponsored  by  Georgetown  University,  were  introduced  to  these 
exercises  and  participated  eagerly.  In  one  of  the  sessions 
they  began  by  lying  down  on  the  floor  on  their  stomachs.  Then 
they  were  asked  to  stretch  like  cats.  The  students  had  to 
imagine  that  each  had  a ball  on  his  back.  Moving  back  and 
forth  they  were  to  imagine  the  ball  rolling  slowly  and  had  to 
keep  it  from  falling.  At  the  end  each  one  had  to  roll  himself 
into  a ball  and  stretch,  repeating  this  movement  several 


0 form  a circle.  They  t 


Someone  from  the  circle  would  join  the  person  a 
adding  a new  body  posture.  The  person  in  the 


middle 


"thank  you"  and  join  those  in  the  circle.  They  later  added 
sound  to  these  body  movements.  Later  they  had  to  attach  each 
posture  to  a word,  such  as  peace,  war,  lave,  etc.  They  formed 
various  highly  imaginative  body  compositions.  Later  the  whole 
class  built  a human  sculpture  using  the  concept  of  "peace". 
With  the  instructor  counting  from  fifty  to  one  they  were  asked 
to  move  slowly  until  the  sculpture  had  melted  on  the  floor. 

Freeae-tag,  mirroring-exercises,  building  human 
sculptures  and  other  movement  exercises  wers  a central  part  of 
the  children's  training.  These  exercises  taught  them  team- 
work, concentration,  listening  carefully,  imagination  and 
endurance.  As  Viola  Spolin  points  out,  "Like  dance  or  space 
exercises,  games  release  spontaneity  and  create  flow  as  they 
remove  static  body  movements  and  bring  the  actors  together 
physically"  (iseSsSSO). 

Anthropology  and  Creative  nramatics 
The  No-Heck  Monster  classroom  is  of  interest  to  the 
anthropologist  in  that  as  a cultural  domain  one  experienced 
several  artforms:  movement,  storytelling,  poetry,  dance, 

mime,  short  plays,  etc.  Movement  or  body  language  is  not  the 
traditional  domain  of  the  anthropologist.  Recourse  should  be 
made  to  theater  artists  and  sociolinguists  who  have  explored 
the  area  of  nonverbal  communication.  Movement,  also  referred 
to  as  nonverbal  communication  or  physioallzatlon,  refers  to, 
"the  process  whereby  the  actor  externalltss  inner-thoughts  and 
feelings"  (King  198l:xli). 


someclnes 


regression  to  what  Huieinga  has  described  as  pure  pXay,  with 
children  chasing  each  other  around  the  room,  mock  wrestling, 
boxing,  etc. 

In  his  definition  of  play  Huitinga  gives  it  several 
formal  attributes  which  can  shed  some  light  on  the  creative 
dramatics  I witnessed  in  the  No-Neck  classrooms.  The  first  of 
these  attributes  is  that  it  is  voluntary  activity.  He  says, 
"child  and  animal  play  because  they  enjoy  playing,  and  therein 
precisely  lies  their  freedom"  (1949:S}.  When  this  concept  of 
"freiheit"  is  applied  to  creative  dramatics,  where  play  is 
structured  and  guided  by  an  adult  artist,  freedom  of/to  play 
is  suddenly  volarised.  There  Is,  in  fact,  an  illusion  of 
freedom  in  creative  dramatics,  hidden  in  its  claim  of  giving 
the  young  people  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves  freely. 
Huizinga  alludes  to  this  when  he  says,  "play  to  order  is  no 
longer  play:  it  could  at  best  be  but  a forcible  Imitation  of 
it"  (1949:11),  This  dialectic  of  freedom  and  control  through 
performance  arts  (socialization  for  the  anthropologist)  has 
been  noted  and  clarified  by  the  Argentinean  director  Augusto 
Boal  and  the  marxist  German  playwright  Bertolt  Brecht. 

The  two  artists  expose  the  coercive  power  of  Aristotelian 
inspired  Western  theater  as  it  seeks  to  instill  in  young 
people  and  adults,  the  main  claims,  values  and  beliefs  of  the 
doiainant  classes.  In  the  foreword  to  his  celebrated  text.  The 
Theater  of  the  oomressed.  Augusto  Boal  tries  to  demonstrate 


"all  theater  ie  necessarily  political,  because  all 


political 


theater  from  politics  try  to 
a political  attitude"  (1979:x) 
struggling  to  take  penoanent 
general  so  as  to  use  it  as  a 


"those  Mho  try  to  separate 

He  sees  the  ruling  classes  as 
Ld  of  theater  and  culture  in 
1 of  donlnation. 


However,  as  Boal  noted,  theater  can  also  be  a weapon  of 
liberation.  The  Ho-Heck  Monsters  instructors  were  aware  of 
this,  as  evidenced  in  their  language  policy  which  recognired 
the  use  of  black  English  by  young  people  in  their 

of  the  lower  classes  and  the  use  of  non-traditional  theater 
spaces.  The  No-Neck  Monsters  recognized  how  the  theater  of 
oainstrean  America  was  being  used  to  effect  cultural  hegemony 
and  promptly  introduced  an  alternative  theater. 

In  this  regard  they  were  working  in  a tradition  which  has 
already  reached  an  advanced  stage  in  Africa  and  Latin  America. 
Several  terms  have  been  offered  to  describe  this  reaction 
against  the  theater  of  the  upper  class,  among  then  popular 
theater,  alternative  theater,  ooninunity  based  theater,  theater 
for  development,  etc.  (Barber  1987;  Desai  1990). 

The  Ho-Heck  Monsters  were  therefore  engaging  in  a theater 
of  liberation/freedom  by  involving  young  people  from  the 
inner-city  of  Washington  in  creative  dramatics  in  which  as 


Beal  points  out,  "all  must  act,  all  must  be  protagonists  in 
the  necessary  transforaation  of  society*  (1979;x) . 

Huizinga's  second  fomal  characteristic  of  play  is  that 
it  interrupts  people's  daily  lives  and  poses  as  an  intenaezzo, 
"a  temporary  sphere  of  activity  with  a disposition  of  its 
own"  (1949:8).  As  participants,  young  people  and  adults  as 
well  are  very  much  aware  that  during  the  period  of 
performance,  what  they  are  doing  is,  "only  pretending"  or 
"only  tun".  Often  this  only  pretending  quality  alternates 

between  play  and  seriousness  is  always  fluid"  (Huizinga 
1949:8) . 


Huizinga  ma)ces 
introduces  the  idea  c 


very  important  point  about  play  when  he 
play  as  regularly  recurring  relaxation, 
hat  cult:ire  becomes  a determining  force. 


As  a regular  phenomenon  play: 

becomes  the  accompaniment,  the  compliment,  in  fact  an 
Integral  part  of  life  in  general.  it  adorns  life, 
amplifies  it  and  is  to  that  extent  a necessity  both  for 
the  Individual — as  a life  function — and  for  society  by 
reason  of  the  meaning  it  contains,  its  significance,  its 
expressive  value,  its  spiritual  and  social  associations, 
in  short  as  culture  function  (Huizinga  1949:9], 


The  No-Neck  Monsters  were  very  much  avere  of  the  culture 
function  of  play,  to  the  extent  of  considering  it  as  Huizinga 
points  out,  a life  function,  l.e,,  a necessity  for  both  the 
individual  and  society.  They  saw  play  satisfying  both 
parsonal  and  communal  Ideals.  As  such,  they  privileged  play, 


considering  it  as  "a  sphere  superior  to  the  strictly 
biological  processes  o(  nutrition,  reproduction  and  self- 
representation"  (Huizinga  1949:9),  They  elevated  it  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  sacred,  where  play  "naturally  contributes  to 
the  well-being  of  the  group"  (Huizinga  1949:9], 

His  third  most  important  characteristic  of  play  is  that 
it  is  confined  to  certain  limits  of  time  and  space.  While  it 
proceeds,  it  is  "all  movement,  change,  alternation, 
succession,  association,  separation"  (1949:9).  And  once 
performed  it  is  sometimes  remembered,  transmitted  and 
repeated,  thereby  becoming  a tradition.  He  points  out  that 
in  this  "faculty  of  repetition  lies  one  of  the  most  essential 
elements  of  play"  (1949:10). 


The  No-Keck  Monsters  movement  exercises  were  repeated  so 
often  that  even  the  youngest  student  could  lead  the  class  in 
warm  up  exercises.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  story  of  one 
boy  whose  father,  a military  man,  was  home  for  the  weekend. 
After  complaining  that  he  was  tired,  the  student  made  him  do 
the  relaxation  movements  he  had  learned  in  the  No-Neoks 


theater  class  and  the  tired  soldier  was  very  grateful  for  it. 

In  examining  play's  limitedness  in  space,  Huizinga  does 
not  distinguish  between  "consecrated  spots"  and  "playgrounds". 
Unlike  Victor  Turner  and  other  theoreticians  of  performance, 
for  Huizinga,  "All  are  temporary  worlds  within  the  ordinary 
world,  dedicated  to  the  performance  of  an  act  apart" 
(1949:10).  The  arena,  the  temple,  the  card-table  and  the 


dedicated 


supreme.  . . (1949:10) 


guided  play  ii 


d translate  i. 


how  the  students 
No  Neck-Monster 
teiDporary  world 


Neck  Monsters  olassrooD 
oonducted  themselves  in  the  real  W' 

Necks)  kind  of  play  was  serious, 
classroom  had  rules  which  did  not  a! 

circumscribed  by  play.  The  spoil  sport  threatened  the  sense 
of  ensemble,  the  rules  of  the  group,  and  was  likely  to  get 
into  trouble,  if  he  continued  to  behave  as  such  in  the  "real 

Huiainga’s  observation  that  a play-cominunity  generally 


usually  gather  just  to  dance,  there  are  other  social  and  often 
economic  activities  surrounding  an  event  such  as  a dance 
performance.  The  urban  dance  group,  as  shown  in  Ranger's  work 
in  east  Africa,  can  be  a souroe  of  information  for  the  new 


migrants  to  the  city.  it  helps  them  to  adapt  to  a new 
environment,  can  be  a source  of  financial  help  and,  in  the 
event  of  a tragedy,  a social  organization  to  fall  on. 

One  often  saw  interaction  beyond  the  classroom  between 
No-Neck  staff  and  students.  Students  went  to  the  theater, 
movies  and  museums  with  their  teachers  and  often  visited  each 
other’s  homes.  A student  once  stayed  with  one  of  the  teachers 
when  he  was  temporarily  homeless.  The  staff  once  went  to 


AS  Spolin  warned: 


t 


explored  with  candor 
population,  mentionei 
the  modem  theater  a 
using  "the  language  o 
The  same  sensitivity  ■ 
the  yoxmg  people  as 
present  their  lives  Ir 
Antonin  Artuad  points 


rtd  presented  1 
'as  displayed  j 


Washington.  DC’s  homeless 
went  against  the  grain  of 

and  its  expressive  forms, 
•n  the  creation  of  plays  by 
are  Increasingly  challenged  to 
plays,  stories,  niBe,  etc.  As 
1 his  indictment  of  the  modern 


Everyday  love,  personal  love,  struggles  for  status 
have  value  only  in  proportion  to  their  relation  to 
terrible  , . . myths  to  which  the  great  mass  of  men  h 
assented  (Artaud  19S8:85). 


Spolin's,  Artuad's 
theater  takes  the  social 
Members  of  the  audience  . 
of  the  theater,  who  ha\ 


-Neck  Monster's  type  of 
the  audience  seriously, 
n considered  the  underwriters 
right  to  participate  in  it. 
Their  theater  gave  every  citizen  an  equal  opportunity  to 
experience.  Unlike  the  Deadly  Theater  of  Broadway,  this  is  a 
theater  which  has  faith  in  the  average  person. 

words  and  Play  In  Creative  Dranial-i,-„ 

With  its  concentration  on  various  types 
exercises,  the  »o-Neck  Monsters  Theatsr  company  h 
the  importance  of  nonverbal  communication,  an  area  few 
anthropologists  have  explored.  Edward  T.  Hall  in  his 
inimitable  the  Silent-  Language  drew  attention  to  the  cultural 
aspects  of  nonverbal  communication,  demonstrating  how  it 
influenced  interpersonal  and  crosscultural  communication  and 


Id  recognized 


even  relationships  (Hall  1959).  A caretul  examination  of  the 
use  of  nonverbal  communication  in  the  Ho-Neck  classes  will 
reveal  that  the  movement  exercises  helpefl  the  students  to 
"loosen  up",  that  Is,  warm  up  to  each  other,  trust  their 
bodies  and  their  "buddies"  (Spolin  ISSlsvii). 


e introduction  c 

of  group  body  sculptures  representing,  peace, 
war,  etc,  one  enters  the  domain  of  metaphor  and  meaning,  both 
of  which  are  culturally  determined.  With  more  sustained 
verbal  presentations  such  as  the  stories  told  to  the  children 
and  told  by  the  children  themselves,  various  linguistic 
devices  were  deployed  for  rhetorical  purposes,  onomatopoeia  to 
capture  various  sounds,  dialect  for  empathising  with  the 
linguistic  background  of  the  children,  songs  in  African 
languages  for  dramatic  affect,  etc. 

element  of  play/seriousness  as  in  t 
earlier.  once,  several  children  v 
their  different  interpretations  oi 
different  animals  described  in  the  poea 
a swan  flapping  its  wings,  a Siamese  c 
tiger,  and  a circus  horse.  On  the  etic  front,  I received  a 
handwritten  note,  a ditty  from  a six  year  old  girl,  wishing  me 
well  on  my  return  to  Florida  after  the  summer  of  1992.  It 
read:  Rosea  are  red,  violets  are  blue,  sugar  is  sweet  and  so 
are  you,  and  signed.  Love  Kelly.  And  at  another  community 


rfere  pervaded  with  the 
poem  Pretend  mentioned 
e challenged  to  render 
:he  characteristics  of 
m:  an  elephant  walking, 
.t  crawling,  a furious 


SLS 


not  been  the  subject/tool  of  contemporary  anthropology,  one 
can  safely  say  there  is  more  fascination  with  pottery  than 
poetry  in  contemporary  anthropology. 

What  the  No-Nech  Monsters  did  was  to  recognize  the 
educational,  entertaining,  symbolic  and  aesthetic  role  of 
poetry  in  contemporary  society.  Edward  T.  Hall,  an 
anthropologist,  writing  on  how  children  learn,  made  several 
distinctions  about  the  learning  process  which  can  shed  light 

ha  makes  reference  to  formal,  informal,  and  technical 
learning. 

Formal  learning  is  driven  by  admonition  and  correction  as 


The  details  of  formal  learning  are  binary,  of  a yes-no, 
right-wrong  character.  You  either  break  a taboo  or  you 
don't,  you  steal  your  neighbor's  coconut  or  you  don't, 
you  say  "boyses"  for  boys  or  you  don't  (Hall  1959:70). 

In  formal  learning  the  teacher  or  adult  mentor  Instructs  the 
student  following  patterns  he  himself  and  other  adults  never 
challenge.  Imperatives  in  the  negative,  such  as  "You  can't  do 


that",  abound  in  this  type  of  instruction.  Going  back  to  ths 
poem  above  in  which  each  student  had  to  create  several 
soomorphic  movements — an  elephant  walking,  a swan  flapping  Its 
wings,  a Siamese  cat  crawling,  a furious  tiger  ready  to  pounce 


f instruction  w 


creativity/ imagination. 

Informal  learning  on  the  other  hand  is  based  on  a model 
which  the  young  imitate.  In  this  case 


children  pick  up  models 


liiilfSllti 

presented  (Hall  1959:72). 


this  movetient  in  the  shift  from  the  small  Siamese  cat  crawling 
to  the  movements  of  the  bigger  and  furious  tiger,  seen  in 
another  way,  one  can  look  at  these  four  movements  as  a 
(elephant),  b (swan)  b (cat)  a (tiger),  giving  the  pattern  a 
b b a,  which  is  a traditional  poetic  structure.  It  oonoludes 
with  the  graceful  movements  of  the  circus  horse,  which  hscauae 
of  its  size  would  be  categorized  under  (a)  above. 

Recourse  to  George  Lakoff 's  and  Mark  John's  theory  of  the 
cultural  basis  of  metaphors  will  reveal  the  relationship 
movement  is  happiness  as  the  underlying  principle  driving  this 
poem  (Lakoff  and  Johnson  IPSO).  In  a culture  where  mobility 
has  been  made  much  easier  by  advances  in  technology,  this  is 
a proposition  that  can  easily  be  sustained. 

Edward  Hall  has  characterized  north  Europeans  as  agaric, 
i.e.,  they  distinguish  between  the  "active"  and  "dormant" 
phases  of  everything  (Hall  1959:139).  He  says,  "Just  plain 
sitting,  trying  to  capture  a sense  of  self,  is  not  considered 
to  be  doing  anything"  (1959:  139), 

There  are  cultures  which  put  a premium  on  the  opposite  of 
the  principle  above,  for  instance,  the  Naveho,  Japanese  end 
Mediterranean  Arab  cultures  (Hall  1959:139).  As  noted  by 
Peter  Parb,  the  Paliyans  of  southern  India  extol  silence,  so 
do  the  Quakers,  who  distrust  all  forms  of  speech  (1974:126). 
For  the  latter,  the  suppression  of  speech,  "refers  not  only  to 
the  verbal  silence  but  extension  of  the  guiecing  of  all 
worldly  activities  and  impulses"  (Farb  1974:126).  For  the 


Quakers  and  probably  for  the  Paliyans  the  driving  principle 
would  then  be  novement  Is  bondage. 

The  other  texts  used  in  the  creative  drasiatice  classes, 
such  as  the  story  created  by  the  group  of  teenagers  dealing 
with  problems  encountered  by  a group  of  inner-city  youth 
trying  to  form  a band,  offers  a wide  range  of  interpretations. 
One  finds  in  this  script  reference  to  the  tension  which  exists 
among  the  young  of  the  inner  cities  based  on  the  neighborhood 
of  their  origin.  Those  from  the  southeast  are  usually 
considered  tougher  and  in  the  script  are  referred  to  as  being 
"cool"  since  they  do  not  "beef  up".  This  monopolisation  of 
neighborhood  space  can  be  translated  to  the  national  level, 
when  one  considers  the  rivalry  between  the  rappere  from  the 


rappers  such  as  Too  short  and  Tim  Dog. 

This  "performance  text  unperformed"  captures  not  only  the 
conflict  between  the  neighborhoods  but  within  the  individual 
characters  trying  to  form  the  band.  From  this  text  we  learn 
about  how  the  society  at  large  has  responded  to  the  rap  music 
coming  out  of  the  inner  city.  Middle  class  parents  oppose  it 
for  its  glamorisation  of  violence  and  sadistic  lyrics.  Wcmen 
oppose  it  because  of  its  dehumanisation  of  black  women  and 
women  in  general.  In  this  case  we  have  a simple  dramatic  text 
which  captures  the  tensions,  the  prejudices  and  struggles  of 
young  people  in  the  inner  city. 


The  short  poem  above,  in  tact,  a praise  poem,  chronicling 
the  names  of  the  leading  rap  stars  of  the  1990's  belongs  to 
the  genre  of  the  genealogical  poem.  Here  is  an  example  of  the 
adults  the  inner  city  young  people  look  up  to  as  role  models, 
when  those  touted  by  the  mainstream  culture  have  failed  to 
address  their  problems.  The  last  in  this  poem,  Tupac  has  oven 
become  a legend  following  his  shooting  death  in  late  1994. 

The  different  texts  used  in  the  creative  dramatics 
classes  of  the  No-Neok  Monsters  can  be  used  not  only  to 
understand  what  was  happening  in  the  classroom  as  a cultural 
domain.  They  are  a commentary  on  the  lives  of  the  young 
people  of  the  inner  city,  their  struggles,  that  of  their 
neighborhoods  and  African-American  youth  throughout  the 
country.  As  Huizinga  points  out,  although  play  was  the 
dominant  process  in  the  creative  dramatics  classes,  the 
serious  element  was  always  lurking  in  the  background  and  would 

Language  play  was  not  only  encountered  in  the  texts 
prepared  for  the  class  or  created  by  the  class,  there  was  in 
the  everyday  conversations  of  the  students  an  in-group 
language.  Verbal  dueling  was  always  encountered  In  the 
everyday  conversations  in  the  drama  classroom.  When  the  only 
Hispanic  boy  at  Columbia  Heights  Youth  Center  got  into  a 
verbal  duel  with  one  of  the  younger  boys  I recall  hearing,  "Go 
home  and  eat  your  tacosl"  for  which  I immediately  admonished 
the  offender.  Had  it  been  an  adept  Hispanic  child,  one  would 


not  have  been  surprised  to  hear  a food  related  rebuttal  of  the 
"And  you  go  eat  your  chitlings"  genre.  Poor  Bernadino  did  not 
Know  that  he  was  being  challenged  to  an  accepted  tono  of 
verbal  exchange  which  in  nost  cases  actually  avoids  a physical 


confrontation. 

During  the  infamous  O.J.  Simpson  trial,  I was  surprised 
to  hear  the  youngest  boy  at  one  of  the  youth  centers  Cell  an 
older  girl  who  had  wrestled  him  to  the  floor  that  he  was  going 


her  up".  More  examples  could  be  cited  of  the  metaphoric 


language  pervading  this  cultural  scene,  dynamic,  in-group 
creations  which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  linguists 
(l,abov  1972).  The  use  of  this  metaphoric  language  by  young 
people  is  driven  by  the  language  they  hear  and  learn  from 
adults  around  them.  Contrary  to  what  Nilsen  and  Hilsen  say  in 

since  their  vocabulary  is  limited,  forcing  them  to  link  one 
linguistic  term  to  another,  children  do  not  usually 
understand,  let  alone  create  metaphors.  That  the  No-Neck 
Monsters  Theater  introduced  young  people  to  this  higher  level 
of  communication  and  also  listened  and  encouraged  them  in  this 
direction,  served  to  enrich  them  and  to  open  a vista  with  more 
possibilities  for  communication  and  understanding. 

Summary 


This  chapter  described  the  Innovative  techniques  that  were 
used  by  the  No-Neck  Honstere  Theater  Company  tc  make  learning 


an  enjoyable  experience  for  inner-city  youth.  It  showed  the 
theater  company  creating  an  environment  which  contrasts  with 
the  formal  schools.  In  the  No-Keck  classes  all  the  children 
were  encouraged  to  participate,  their  culture  and  nascent 
skills  were  recognized  and  encouraged.  Above  all,  the  theater 
artists  did  not  forget  the  value  of  play  in  society,  as 
Huisinga  has  so  aptly  analyzed  it. 


CHAPTER 


THE  LANGUAGE  OP  YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  THEATER 

The  artistic  work  I observed  and  participated  in  among 
inner-city  children  is  open  to  definition  and  redefinition. 
In  this  chapter  1 will  discuss  the  special  language  used  in 
young  people's  theater  in  general  and  that  used  by  the  Ho-Neck 
Monsters  Theater  in  particular,  what  James  Spradley  (1979), 
refers  to  as  "folk  terms".  This  is  Che  language  used  in  a 
particular  cultural  domain,  such  as  a small  social  group. 

Focusing  on  the  peculiar  words  and  phrases  used  by  the 
different  groups  in  young  people's  theater  is  a way  to 
understand  the  culture  of  the  various  groups  involved.  From 
the  meanings  of  these  words  and  phrases,  which  are  sometimes 
contested,  we  can  understand  the  power  relations, 
preoccupations  and  the  dynamics  of  the  social  world  of  young 
people’s  theater,  I will  also  use  life  histories  and 
biographies  of  the  No-Heck  Monsters  artists  to  understand  not 
only  the  type  of  theater  they  were  engaged  in,  but  to 
xinderstand  that  small  world  or  culture  of  a theater  company. 
I will  begin  with  external  descriptions  and  move  to  those 
internal  to  the  No-Neck  Monsters  Theater  Company. 


Ttia  Practltlonerls  Language 


An  examination  of  some  of  the  terms  which  are  current  in 
the  debate  on  children's  theater  might  help  understand  the 
world  of  the  No-HecK  Monsters  Theater  artists.  I will  begin 
with  the  external  descriptions,  that  is  the  language  of  those 
practitioners  and  academics  writing  about  children's  theater 
and  then  that  used  by  the  No-Nech  Monsters  artists. 
children's  drama  is  the  most  inclusive  term  and  refers  to  "all 
forms  of  theater  by  and  for  children"  (Goldberg  1974:4).  By 
children,  Goldberg  is  referring  to  young  people  between  the 

informal  activity  in  which  children  are  guided  by  a leader  to 
express  themselves  thorough  the  medium  of  drama"  (Goldberg 
1974:4).  He  believes  the  goals  of  creative  dramatics  are  to 
free  the  child's  imagination  through  drama,  to  help  character 
development  through  team  worK,  help  the  child  appreciate  the 
arts,  and  to  help  children  learn  other  subjects  through  drama. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  child  performing  for  an 
audience  is  not  the  goal  of  creative  dramatics  as  far  as 
Goldberg  is  concerned.  He  argues  that  this  theater  is  drawn 
from  psychological  therapy,  and  it  should  serve  the  needs  of 


Youth  theater  has  been  defined  by  the  Standing  Conference  of 
Young  People's  Theater  (SCVPT)  as  "theater  done  by  young 
people  themselves,  usually  led  by  a teacher  or  under  the 
auspices  of  a Young  People's  Company"  (England  1990:1). 


ssrii’: 


contrasting 


performance.  Different  combinations  of  these 
dimensions  lead  to  a specific  term  as  shown  at  the  top  left. 
The  combination  1.1,  2.1  and  3.1  refers  to  children's  drama. 

X,atin-Anerican,  Indian  and  African  theater  artists  have 
examined  this  type  of  theater  and  offered  theories  for  its 
practice  (Kerr  1995).  They  have  coined  several  terms  which 
can  be  heuristic  if  not  veritable  tools  in  understanding  the 
work  of  practitioners  of  children's  theater  in  America.  A 
survey  of  literature  from  other  continents  will  yield  terms 
such  as  popular  theater,  theater  for  social  change,  theater 


people's  theater  etc.  fDesai  1990r  Kidd  1962;  Kerr  1995). 
Although  this  type  of  theater  is  not  primarily  directed  at 
children,  its  performance  in  open  spaces  often  attracts  large 
crowds  of  young  people. 

views  on  the  tern  "Popular  Theater- 
I contend  that  when  theater  is  used  by  or  to  reach 
marginalised  young  people  such  as  the  blac)c  youth  in 
Washington,  DC  it  goes  into  the  realm  of  the  popular.  As  In 
the  African  context,  one  of  its  main  distinguishing 
characteristics  is  that  it  is  often  junpstarted  by 
"outsiders",  organic  intellectuals  who  sympathise  with  the 

often  college-trained  professionals  who  either  travel  with 
ready  made  plays  to  different  communities  or  who  reside  in  a 


community  during  the  period  the  community  is  creating  a play 
(Ihlong'o  1983).  Dsing  local  languages  and  ethnopoatics  for 
dramatic  effect  and  addressing  issues  from  the  perspective  of 
the  community  it  quickly  acquires  a mass  appeal,  thereby 
grounding  itself  in  the  domain  of  the  popular.  And  uhen  the 
cominunity  can  produce  theater  uithout  the  help  of  organic 


intellectuals,  it  become 
theater.  When  it  is  use 
the  concept  of  selfuorth 
tool  for  social  change  ai 
for  young  people  in  the  i: 
should  be  understood  3 


a truly  community-based,  people's 
to  teach  personal  skills  based  on 
or  the  alienated  it  becomes  a useful 
i development  {Kerr  1995).  Theater 
ner-city  strives  to  be  all  these  and 
i these  terms.  With  increasing 


communication  between  Aisierioan  theater  artists  and  tl 
American  and  African  counterparts,  the  terms  above  i 


n American  critical  discourse  o 
n children's  theater.  The  debate  o 


n popular  theater, 
ver  the  definition 

papers  presented  at  a 1974  University  of  Manchester  symposium 
titled  "Western  Popular  Theater"  shows  the  complsr  nature  of 
this  topic  (Mayer  and  Richards,  1974)  . 
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thinking 
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£ interpretations  o 


t divergence  and 

a phrase  spanning  a 

f aesthetics,  political  and 
scclal' ideologies,  and  perceptions  of  culture.  (Mayer  and 
Richards  1977:vii) 

The  creation  of  a discipline  often  entails  the  creation  of 
distinctive  vocabulary,  fomulation  of  an  over-determining 
theory,  application  of  methods  accepted  by  its  eonmunity  of 


scholars  and  protection 
leading  scholars  (Khun  19 
arts,  theater  by  and  for  y 
in  1903  by  Alice  Minnie  : 
recognition  (McCaslin  193 


C disciplinary  boundaries  by  its 
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The  Language  of  a Theater  conoanv 
When  1 arrived  in  Washington  I had  a very  limited  knowledge  of 
that  city's  theater,  let  alone  that  of  the  No-Neck  Monsters 
Theater.  1 also  own  that  1 had  limited  knowledge  of  the  day 


to  day  operation  and  organitation 
company.  I had  to  acquire  a script, 

Gwendolyn  Wynne.  To  understand  h 
in  the  previous  chapter  came  t< 


in  American  theater 
only  of  the  culture 
e theater  company  I 

e artistic  director.  Miss 
w the  activities  msntioned 
be  possible,  one  has  to 
director.  In  an  interview 


with  Paul  Griffin,  ny  n 
artistic  director  of  the 
artistic  direction  for 
provided  moral  support  f 


n informant,  he  told  me  that  the 
lo-Keck  Monsters  Theater  "provided 
he  organization  as  a whole  and 
the  Theater  of  Youth,  because  ve 


e given  the  freedom  to  do  what  worked."  Hatohing  her  at 
X during  my  stay  in  Washington,  she  initially  ran  the 
1 her  one  bedroom  apartment  on  K street.  In  it  she 
had  a computer,  a typewriter,  a television  set  and  a melange 
of  hooks  on  theater  arts,  English  literature,  art  and  other 
related  subjects,  A resident  of  Washington  DC,  shs  had 
received  her  college  educetion  at  Brown  University  from  19BD 
to  1994,  whers  she  had  graduated  with  a bachelor's  degree  In 
Theater  and  Uterature.  Her  theeis  was  titled:  visions. 

where  from  I9as  to  1986  she  worked  at  the  Circle  in  the  Square 
Theater.  While  there  she  worked  as  an  Associate  Editor  for 
the  theater's  newsletter.  Later  she  became  Assistant  Literary 
Advisor.  Which  involved  reviewing,  selecting  and  soliciting 
scripts  for  production  by  the  company,  among  other  roles. 

In  19BB  she  co-founded,  with  Helen  Patton,  the  No-Neck 
Monsters  Theater  Company  in  Washington  DC,  her  hometown.  As 
artistic  director  of  the  new  company,  she  sought  to  producs, 
develop,  end  direct  new,  classic,  and  forgotten  plays,  which 
had  relevance  to  the  present.  She  was  also  the  outreach 
gpgpdinstpr,  which  involved  initiating  contacts  with  social 


the  office.  Sonetimes  she  would  catch  a taxi  and  scuttle  to 
a meeting  with  a prospective  donor.  I accompanied  her  on 
several  occasions  to  such  meetings.  1 would  sit  quietly  and 
listen  tc  her  describe  the  work  her  theater  company  was  doing 

I had  an  opportunity  to  go  to  the  theater  with  her,  once 
to  a stage  show  at  the  Arena  stage,  the  leading  theater 
company  in  Washington,  DC  and  later  to  a few  films.  At  the 
arena  we  met  with  the  artistic  director  there,  and  she 
introduced  me  to  him.  Later,  I was  to  go  there  on  my  own  to 
stand  in  her  place  at  the  annual  auditions  which  draw  actors 
from  all  over  the  country  and  representatives  of  the  local 
theater  companies. 

office  of  its  own  on  Biltimore  Street,  she  would  come  in  to 
make  phone  calls  and  to  write  letters  to  board  members, 
prospective  funding  agencies,  the  company  lawyer,  accountant, 
etc.  She  would  pick  up  her  mail,  go  to  the  bank,  come  back  to 
the  office  and  then  to  the  classroom.  When  the  company  had  a 
professional  show  she  would  Juggle  the  various  roles,  spending 
time  in  the  office,  at  meetings,  in  the  classroom  and  the 
theater  at  the  All  Souls  Church  on  Harvard  street. 

1 watched  her  in  the  theater  there,  directing  a reading 
of  a script  which  she  had  chosen  for  production.  It  had  been 

Ferraro  and  Patricia  Hussey.  Dealing  with  a woman’s  right  to 


the  conlliet 


nuns  had  with  the  Roaan  Catholic  Church  tor  being  pro-choice, 
it  gave  me  an  insight  into  her  approach  to  theater.  A uooan 
playwright  tron  Sew  yorh  had  adapted  the  book  for  the  theater 
company.  The  two  ex-comnunlcated  nuns,  who  now  run  Covenant 
House,  a sanctuary  for  homeless  children  in  South  Carolina, 
had  been  flown  to  Washington,  OC  to  participate  in  the 
process.  She  had  the  nuns,  the  playwright,  the  actors  and 
other  members  of  the  theater  company  present.  Using  the 
workshop  method,  she  had  the  actors  read  from  the  script.  She 
would  stop  then  now  and  then  and  there  would  be  a discussion 
with  the  playwright  and  the  two  nuns. 

in  the  meantime  she  was  raising  money  for  this  project, 
which  entailed  writing  letters  to  the  friends  of  the  theater 
company,  funding  agencies,  women’s  organizations  and  others. 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Pireetors  of  the  theater  to  which  she 
was  finally  responsible  had  to  he  kept  informed  about  the 
theater's  activities.  According  to  my  informant  they  were 
responsible  for  fiscal  oversight,  financial  development  and 
loosely  defined  the  organiiation'e  policy.  1 had  an 
opportunity  to  meet  tour  of  them  during  my  stay  in  Washington; 
The  Chairman  of  the  Board,  a young  Afrioan-Amerioan  lawyer,  a 
white  woman  who  had  worked  in  Nigeria  working  for  a population 
studies  foundation  and  a white  minister  based  at  the  All  Souls 
Church,  which  had  provided  the  theater  company  with  the  space 
for  its  classes,  rehearsals  and  productions. 


Next  in  connand  to  the  artistic  director  of  the  No-Heck 
Monsters  Theater  was  the  outreach  Director.  According  to  ny 
informant,  Paul  Griffin,  who  held  this  position  when  I arrived 
in  Washington,  his  responsibilities  involved,  "organizing 
classes,  building  relationships  with  coirmunity  centers  and 
teaching  classes." 

I first  met  the  outreach  director  of  the  company  at  the 


d theater  games  to  the  youth  gathered  there.  I 
was  later  to  team  up  with  him  in  teaching  the  classes.  One  of 
us  would  teach  and  the  other  would  maintain  discipline.  This 
proved  very  effective  and  we  continued  to  work  that  way  until 
he  left  three  years  later  to  work  for  another  theater  company. 
In  addition  to  teaching  ha  maintained  close  contact  with 
social  service  organizations  which  provided  us  with  the  names 
of  children  who  could  use  our  help.  He  also  maintained 
contact  with  the  parents  of  the  children,  informing  them  about 
their  progress  and  any  problems  they  were  facing. 

Trained  as  an  actor  at  Indiana  University  in  the  late 


at  the  British  American  Drz 
settled  in  Washington,  DC, 
Monster's  Theater  as  an  ai 
professional  productions, 
director.  In  addition  to  his 


-e  he  received  further  training 
1 Academy . He  came  back  and 


responsibilities 


fundraising,  writing  proposals,  letters. 


answQring  the  phone  and  other  office  related  aotivities. 

The  outreach  director  war  the  chaspion  of  young  people's 
theater.  He  had  to  create  a "rhetoric  of  young  people's 
theater"  and  share  it  with  the  comnunity  at  large.  This  had 

involved,  to  Che  donors,  and  to  the  comnunity  centers  which 
provided  the  theater  company  with  the  physical  space  and 
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teaching,  researching  and  ot: 
the  artistic  director.  A yoi 

This  young  actress,  who 
as  outlined  by  Viola  Spolin,  i 
the  artistic  director.  s: 
activities  of  the  No-Keok  Theater  company  and  other  theater 
companies  in  the  country  and  abroad  engaged  in  this  type  of 
work.  This  project  took  her  to  several  parts  of  the  oountry 
and  England.  Some  of  her  work  appeared  in  Theater  Arts,  a 
major  outlet  for  writers  on  the  modern  American  theater.  She 
was  therefore  functioning  as  an  ideologist  of  this  theater, 
championing  its  cause  by  putting  its  philosophy  and  methods  in 
the  domain  of  public  discourse. 


After  the  artistic  associates  cane  the  mentors-  These 
were  part-tine  teachers,  who  had  specialist  shills  and  were 
invited  by  the  Outreach  director  to  share  their  shills  with 
the  students.  According  to  ny  informant  a mentor  was, 
"someone  in  the  connunlty  who  provided  one  on  one  guidance  to 
students."  Ona  such  mentor  was  a very  soft-spoken,  middle- 
aged  nan,  who  at  the  age  of  ten  had  opened  and  operated  a 
theater  in  the  basement  of  his  family’s  home.  This  theater, 
the  Touths  Theater  of  Tehran,  in  Tehran,  Iran,  was  probably 
the  first  youth  theater  of  its  kind  in  Tehran.  Upon  moving  to 
the  united  States  he  worked  for  the  Circle  Repertory  Theater 
Company  in  New  York  City,  as  fundraiser  to  produce  Langford 
Wilson's  "Angels  Fall"  on  Broadway.  In  addition  to  his  work 
in  professional  theater,  he  taught  improvlsational  skills  to 
young  people  in  Fairfax,  Virginia  and  at  the  School  without 
Walls  in  Washington,  DC.  I had  an  opportunity  to  see  him 
teach  iraprovisational  skills  to  youth  in  the  No-Neck  Monsters 
Theater  organise  fundraising  events  for  the  Ko-Neck  Monsters 
Theater,  and  publicity  for  the  company  through  his  friends  in 
the  Washington  press. 

As  the  No-Neck  Monsters  Theater  entered  its  sixth  year 
there  was  a need  to  involve  artists  from  the  African-American 
community.  Finally,  as  the  Director  of  the  Outreach  Program, 

I brought  in  a young  woman,  a resident  of  Washington,  who  had 
rsoeived  most  of  her  acting  training  at  the  Living  Stage,  the 
youth  theater  of  the  Arena  stage.  The  idea  was  to  prepare  her 


to  continue  with  the  teaching,  in  the  event  of  the  Ho-Keck 
Monsters  artists  leaving,  she  participated  actively  in  the 
African  dance  classes,  taught  theater  skills  and  organized 
public  perfomances.  She  finally  served  the  theater  as 
Dentor,  part-time  teacher  and  artistic  associate. 

For  the  theater  personnel  to  achieve  their  goals  of 


teaching  young  people  at  the  various  community  centers,  there 
was  a need  for  constant  fundraising.  The  company  therefore 
had  a fundraiser  whose  main  responsibility,  needless  to  say, 
was  to  "raise  money  to  operate  the  organization  and  programs". 
This  involved  writing  grant  proposals  and  attending  meetings 
with  the  artistic  director  to  defend  these  proposals.  I had 
an  opportunity  to  accompany  the  artistic  director  and  the 

The  fundraiser  had  to  be  an  eloquent  champion  or 
"ideologist"  of  theater  for  young  people  in  order  to  raise  the 


funding  necessary  to  sustain 
support  of  the  directors  of  t 
supervisors  of  the  children  it 
build  rapport  between  the  Ho- 


the  organization.  With  the 
he  community  centers  and  their 
would  not  have  been  possible  to 
^eck  artists  and  the  children, 
t collective  action  between  the 
Ko-Neck  artists  and  Che  community  leaders  in  order  to  insure 
that  inner  city  youth  would  learn  theater  skills.  Completing 
this  inventory  of  roles  in  the  No-Neck  Monsters  program  are 
the  students,  emically  referred  to  as  "at-risk  children",  in 
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Monsters  artists 


as  a cultural  unit  had  a uniform  collective  consciousness,  for 
as  their  roles  clearly  demonstrate  there  was  a hierarchy  which 
was  power-based,  giving  some  control  over  knowledge. 
Information,  its  dissemination  and  use  within  that  specific 
cultural  domain.  Ian  Madder  has  observed  and  commented  on 
this  phenomenon  in  another  cultural  domain  in  a complex 
society:  the  control  of  archeological  disccursa  in  higher 
education  (Hodder  1991:37). 

Although  there  was  a commitment  among  the  Mo-Neok 
Monsters  artists  as  a social  group  tc  a theater  about 
contemporary  social  issues,  especially  those  affecting 
African-Anerleen  youth,  there  was  room  for  individual 
creativity,  and  idiosyncracies,  although  circumscribed  by  the 
No-Heck  Monsters  group  consciousness.  The  latter  satisfies 
the  third  premise  of  symbolic  Interactionism  that  describes  an 
Individual  as  constantly  Interpreting  culture  as  opposed  to 
slavishly  adhering  to  it.  As  Frake  points  out: 

People  are  not  just  map-readers;  they  are  map-makers. 
People  are  cast  out  into  imperfectly  charted,  continually 
shitting  seas  of  everyday  life.  Mapping  them  out  is  a 
conetant  process  resulting  not  in  an  individual  cognitive 
map,  but  in  a whole  chart  case  of  rough,  improvised, 
continually  revised  sketch  maps.  (Spradlay  1975:7) 

This  process  of  interpretation  upon  interpretation,  a 
^®htral  part  of  creativity  and  artistic  consciousness  is  seen 
in  the  name  of  the  theater  company  itself.  The  name  No-Neck 
Monsters  Theater  Company  was  Itself  an  ingenious  adoption  of 


CHAPTER 


TAXING  THE  CHILDREN  TO  THE  STREETS 
Street  Perfomanee  Ong 

After  the  young  people  had  spent  several  weeks 
experimenting  with  African  folktales  and  dance,  music,  games 
and  other  exercises  for  the  theater  they  were  challenged  with 
performing  for  the  public.  Hone  of  the  four  members  of  the 
company  had  experience  In  street  theater.  1 had  performed 
with  a troupe  of  adults  on  several  occasions  in  Harare,  soon 
after  Zimbabwe's  independence  and  organized  outdoor 
performances  for  a community  in  northeastern  Zimbabwe.  I did 
not  know  what  Washington  had  in  store  for  us.  We  proceeded 
with  caution,  observing  every  law  in  the  book  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  children.  As  I was  the  most  supportive  of  the 
idea  of  a street  performance,  l was  warned  about  the  risk  we 
were  taking  by  the  artistic  director. 

The  No-Necke  were  not  going  to  be  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  children,  she  reminded  me.  This  made  it 
necessary  for  us  to  send  permission  slips  to  the  parents, 
informing  then  that  their  children  were  going  to  participete 
in  a street  performance,  only  those  who  brought  back  signed 
slips  would  be  allowed  to  perform.  Secondly,  the  social 
workers  at  the  centers  where  we  held  classes  had  to  accompany 
then  to  the  performance  venue. 


Preparations  for  this  performance  were  strenuous,  with 
the  social  workers  and  instructors  emphasizing  the  need  for 
the  children  to  concentrate  on  the  performance  and  not  to 
worry  about  the  audience.  They  rehearsed  the  dances  over  and 
over  again.  These  were  video  taped;  the  children  watched  the 
tapes,  coiUDented  on  them  and  practiced  again,  on  the  day  of 
the  performance  we  all  met  at  Columbia  Heights  youth  Center  in 
Adams  Morgan  and  from  there  we  walked  to  the  festival,  which 
was  a few  blocks  away.  He  stayed  together,  as  we  watched  the 
preparations  for  the  event.  The  crowd  grew  larger  and  so  did 
the  noise.  The  occasion  was  marked  by  Che  traditional  banners 
announcing  the  festival,  closed  streets,  a crowd  in  a festive 


community  canter's  name  printed  in  front.  He  watched  a few 


Spanish  dances  before  o 


an  announcement  on  the  public  address  system.  He  quickly 
organized  ourselves  and  performed  two  dances  from  southern 
Africa:  one  from  Zimbabwe  and  another  from  Malawi.  It  was  our 
first  time  performing  these  dances  in  public  and  there  was  a 
little  confusion  among  the  dancers  as  to  the  use  of  space. 
One  dancer  tripped  causing  a lot  of  laughter!  He  pulled 
himself  up  and  continued  to  dance.  After  our  performance  the 
master  of  ceremonies  thanked  the  theater  company  for  bringing 
the  children  out  to  perform  and  asked  the  audience  to  give  us 


Analysis  o 


Event 


This  was  a uniqua  cultural  event,  aptly  called  the  Breaking 
Barriers  Festival.  The  neighborhood  in  which  this  event 
occurred  was  predominantly  Hispanic.  Although  the  Columbia 
Youth  Center  is  in  this  neighborhood,  it  only  had  two  Hispanic 
students,  the  rest  being  African-American.  They  seemed  to 
Integrate  well,  with  the  boy  actively  participating  in  all 
activities  and  the  girl,  who  was  younger,  mostly  withdrawn  and 
used  to  crying.  The  Hispanic  boy  aptly  named  one  of  the 
Zairian  dances  "The  Chicken  Dance"  due  to  the  extensive 
shoulder  movement  involved! 


neighborhood,  t 


ontext  of  the  recent  history  of  the 
a "healing  festival"  or  ceremony  of 
community  intensification.  Tension  had  risen  in  the 
neighborhood  between  Hispanios  and  African-Americans  due  to 
the  recent  fatal  shooting  of  a Hispanic  man  by  an  African- 
American  police  officer.  After  the  shooting  the  neighborhood 
was  torn  by  riots  which  spread  to  adjacent  neighborhoods. 

That  the  dance  troupe  was  mainly  African-American 
children  is,  needless  to  say,  important.  These  children  were 
tor  the  first  time  participating  in  a Hispanic  festival, 
attended  mainly  by  Hispanics.  They  were  therefore  directly 
experiencing  another  culture  and  being  socialised  to  its 
material  and  expressive  arts.  By  presenting  African  dances 
they  were  confirming  and  assarting  their  African  heritage, 
knowingly  or  unknowingly,  and  sharing  it  with  the  Hispanic 


conmunity.  The  applause,  the  clapping,  the  noises  the 
audiences  were  making  urging  the  dancers  on,  were  positive 
gestures,  signs  of  affirmation  and  appreciation  of  their 
contribution.  It  was  in  a small  way  a strengthening  of  a 
frail  relationship  between  the  different  ethnic  groups  and  an 
acknowledgement  of  each  other's  presence.  Here  the  Hispanics 
and  the  African-Americans  were  one,  their  usual  relationship 
of  "distantiaticn"  having  been  suspended  as  in  the  social 
dramas  so  well  described  by  Victor  Turner.  One  might  reise 
the  question  of  the  ethics  of  using  children  in  a "political" 
event  such  as  this  breaking  barriers  festival,  a concern 
raised  by  Brian  Way  and  Grigore  Pogonot  (McCaalin  1978).  But 
as  Freire  has  warned,  no  educational  practice  is  value-free  or 
politically  neutral  (Desai  1990) . 

Impressed  with  the  idea  of  taking  children  to  the  streets 
to  perform,  another  performance  was  planned  a few  weeks  later. 
This  was  going  to  combine  two  groups  from  different  community 
centers,  who  had  similar  repertoires  of  dances,  mime  and  stage 
movement  but  had  never  performed  together.  About  twenty 
children  from  the  two  groups  were  involved  in  the  performance. 

special  attention  was  given  to  costumes  in  the 
preparation  stage  since  costumes  and  other  properties  have  not 
been  taken  seriously  In  theater  for  children  (McCaslin  1978)  . 
The  No-Neck  Honsters  theater  company  decided  not  to  repeat 
this  mistake  and  to  launch  a small-scale 


fundraising  campaign 


African  embassies  ii 


Washington,  DC  followed  by  phone  calls.  It  was  impressed  upon 
them  that  the  children,  by  taking  African  danoas  to  the 
streets,  were  in  fact  ambassadors  of  African  culture.  To  our 


surprise  most  African  embassies  did  not  have  funding  allocated 
for  cultural  events  like  this  although  they  had  officers 
directly  responsible  for  promoting  African  culture! 

We  continued  with  our  efforts  until  a young  businessman 
from  Kenya,  who  was  based  in  the  Adams  Morgan  neighborhood, 
supported  the  event  by  buying  t-shirts  for  the  whole  dance 
troupe.  The  theater  company  provided  materials  for  a huge 
banner  announcing  the  event.  This  was  very  important  as  a 


front  of  a bank  and  is  at  the  busiest  intersection  in  Adams 


Morgan.  Permission  had  tc 
the  space.  This  involved  putting  the  request  in  writing  and 
explaining  the  objectives  of  the  event.  To  be  on  the  safe 
side,  the  police  were  informed  about  the  impending  event. 
This  also  involved  putting  the  request  in  writing,  and  several 
trips  to  the  local  police  station. 


Those  who  had  heard  about  the  performance,  mainly  friends 
of  the  No-Neck  Theater,  gathered  at  the  open  space  early.  As 

thereby  announcing  the  event  to  be  presented  by  the  enigmatic 


"No-Neok  Monsters",  people  startea  to  sill  around.  Sone  came 
and  asked  questions  about  the  event  and  about  the  theater 
company.  The  performers  arrived  at  four,  with  the  social 
workers  in  charge  of  their  respective  programs.  The  African 
drums  and  maracas  aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  small 
gathering. 


The  performance  began  with  the  warm-up  exercises  the 
children  had  learned  in  class.  The  children  spread  out  in 
pairs,  with  an  ox-bow  shaped  wall  in  the  background  and  the 
No-Neck’s  banner  flying  over  then.  This  set  the  mood  for  the 
performance.  Concentration  exercises  where  two  children  face 
each  other,  and  slowly  imitate  each  other's  movements  were  a 
spectacle  for  the  audience.  My  partner  and  Informant  led  the 
exercises.  He  then  asked  the  children  to  run  around  as  fast 
as  they  could  and  upon  hearing  the  sound  of  the  African  drum 
they  had  to  freeze.  They  did  this  for  a few  minutes  running 
as  fast  as  they  could,  walking  as  if  they  were  walking  on  top 
of  the  clouds,  running  around  as  if  they  were  riding 
motorcycles,  then  horses,  etc. 


hfter  the  warm-up  exercises,  I welcomed  everyone  t 
performance  and  told  them  who  we  were  and  what  we  had  in 
for  them.  I announced  the  first  dance  which  was  i 
performed  by  four  girls  and  four  boys.  The  girls  were  dt 
in  black  t-shlrts  and  African  skirts  and  the  boys  wore 
t-shirts  and  khaki  shorts.  They  danced  to  the  tradit 
drum  music  of  the  Shona  people  of  Zimbabwe. 


My  infoniant  played  the  mhito  (tambourine)  and  i played 
le  bigger  drum  (mutWIDba)  . They  performed  the  dance,  entering 


ront.  After  hopping 
Jp,  forming  tvo  lines 

9t  resist  chipping  in 
Beginning  with  the 
two  lines,  hopping, 
and  forth,  adding  all 


in  a single  file  with  the  girls  in  £ 
around  in  a circle  twice,  they  paired  i 
and  dance  facing  each  other,  the  boys 
girls  in  another.  The  audience  could  ni 
and  added  some  clapping  to  the  music, 
girls,  each  dancer  danced  around  the 
turning,  twisting,  rooking  the  body  back 
manner  of  body  contortions  in  this  improvised  section.  The 
audience  cheered  for  each  dancer  encouraging  them  to  improvise 
a lot  more.  The  other  dancers  stayed  in  their  positions  in 
the  line,  hopping  to  the  music  of  the  drums  with  their  arms 
stretched  out  as  if  they  were  holding  reigns.  After  each 
dancer  had  danced  around  the  two  lines,  they  followed  the 
leading  girl  and  hopped  around  in  a circle  twice  and  exited 
behind  the  brick  wall.  The  audience  responded,  cheering, 
laughing  and  clapping. 

Z announced  the  second  dance,  which  was  based  on  a 
filmanie-aanjg  dance  and  music  style  by  the  legendary  Mahlatini 
and  the  Mahotela  Oueens  (Kerr  1995)  . A boy  of  seven  and  four 
girls,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  went  to  the 
center  of  the  arena,  dressed  in  green,  red,  black  and  yellow 
t-shirts  and  the  girls  in  colorful  African  skirts.  As  soon  as 
they  heard  the  music  they  started  rooking  their  knees,  back 


forth,  their 


nl,  th„  ^ 

th.»  „ th.  i„t,  „„„,.,  a,ir  »i„  „t,  „„  . 

a.,  ..„  ^ 

-Ml.,  ti„  .„  „„„  „.,^  „, 

slowly  went  as  far  back  as  they  could  go,  staying  in  that 

precarious  position  tor  a vhilo  a-i, 

i»u*ie.  me  audience  could  not  but 

Ol.p  tot  th„.  „.y  Siewi,  n„,  hash  „ ugnight  „.ltton, 

"oveeent.  After  a while  they  started 


more  applause, 


: audience 


thrusting  their  hips  again,  to  the  right 
this  tine  with  more  energy.  There  was  son 
clapping  and  laughter  from  the  audience.  As  ■ 
stopped  they  frote  in  their  dance  posture 
olaopsd  and  .n„„a  as  th.  dsnosn.  i.„  th.  ...... 

I ahhounned  tha  third  danno.  attar  a ahott  shil  t 
d....r.  ....  i,  dr„..d  in  ool.rt.i  „n,e„ 

P..o.d  in  a Sin... 

apd  .hating  th.ir  .h.uH.n.,  the  .cniot.n  dan..-  ........ 

.arll.r.  attar  a .nil.  ,h.,  .p,,t  t,. 

Pin.  Ih  trhht,  the  hoy.  .. 

audieno..  ,h.y  ,.,t  „ th.  l.„  ... 

in  unison.  i could  «,><,  

"e  people  m the  audience  swaying  to 

the  right  and  left  with  then,  suddenly  the  nusio  changed  and 
all  the  dancers  thrust  their  right  legs  to  the  front  then  to 
the  center  and  to  the  bach  at  the  sane  tine  shaking  their 
Shoulders  Vigorously.  The  audience  clapped,  laughing  with 
ley-  The  dancers  suddenly  started  swaying  to  the  left  and 


right  again,  with  nore  energy.  After  a while  they  followed 
the  leader,  dancing  in  a single  file  again,  swaying  to  the 
right  and  left  and  exited  the  stage.  There  was  soae  more 
applause , 

In  the  neantlne  our  nines  were  preparing  their  props. 

Two  boys,  one  aged  fourteen  and  the  other  eight,  were  going  to 

present  a mine.  After  the  chairs  had  been  set,  representing 

a park  bench,  the  younger  actor  walked  in  dressed  like  a bun 

and  carrying  a dirty  plastic  bag  with  all  his  belongings  and 

stale  food.  He  lay  on  the  park  bench.  This  in  itself  was  a 

spectacle.  The  audience  laughed,  a rather  uneasy  laughter. 

The  rugged  costunas  had  worked.  After  a while  the  older  boy, 

dressed  as  a business  man  and  holding  a briefcase  approached 

the  park  bench.  Ha  coughed  to  announce  his  presence.  The  bun 

did  not  react.  The  business  nan  walksd  closer  cleared  his 

throat  loudly,  rousing  the  bum.  The  bun  got  up,  and  moved 

unwillingly  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  bench,  making  room  for 

the  business  man.  The  audience  laughed.  The  business  nan 

took  out  his  milk-white  handkerchief,  cleaned  the  spot  he  was 

going  to  sit  on  briskly,  easting  an  unapproving  eye  at  the 

hum.  Ha  then  sat  down  to  have  his  lunch.  The  bun  then  left 

the  park  bench  with  his  plastic  bag  and  stopped  a few  steps 

away.  He  stood  for  a short  while  adjusting  his  clothes, 

especially  his  string  tie.  Then  he  walked  back  imitating  the 

business  man's  gait.  The  audience  laughed.  The  bum  and  the 

business  nan  eved  each  other  The  k.,-  u...*.  . , 

y eacn  ozner.  The  bum  kept  on  approaching. 


When  he  get  to  the  park  bench  he  opened  his  plastic  bag, 
fished  out  a dirty  rag,  and  with  it  slowly  cleaned  the  spot  he 
was  going  to  sit  on.  The  business  man  gave  him  another 
strange  look.  The  bun  sat  down  and  they  were  both  quiet  for 
a while.  The  audience  laughed  at  the  contrast. 

Two  worlds  had  met  at  the  park  bench.  The  business  nan 
took  out  a newspaper,  put  his  glasses  on  and  started  reading. 
After  a while  the  bum  fished  out  a dirty  old  newspaper  fron 
the  plastic  bag.  Seeing  some  pieces  of  the  crunpled  paper 
fall  away,  the  audience  laughed.  They  read  their  papers  in 
silence  far  a short  while.  The  business  man  then  took  out  a 
sandwich,  neatly  wrapped  in  aluninum  foil  and  started  eating. 
The  biam  runnaged  his  plastic  bag,  took  out  half  a loaf  of 
rockhard  bread  and  bit  his  teeth  into  it  as  hard  as  he  could. 
He  struggled  with  it  for  a while.  The  audience  laughed. 
Unable  to  bite  into  his  loaf  of  bread,  he  hit  it  against  the 
park  bench,  finally  breaking  it  into  smaller,  "eatable" 
pieces.  The  business  man  looked  at  him  with  disdain.  The 
business  man  than  took  out  a can  of  orange  Juice  and  started 
sipping  slowly.  The  bum  put  away  his  loaf  of  bread,  and 
pulled  out  a plastic  container  with  an  atrocious  looking 
mixture  of  soft  drinks.  He  shook  it  vigorously,  savoring  it. 
He  opened  it  and  gulped  it  down  spilling  some  on  his  clothes 
and  face.  The  business  man  was  disgusted.  He  quickly  packed 
up,  threw  a handkerchief  at  the  bum  and  walked  away.  The  bum 
put  his  stuff  back  in  the  plastic  bag  and  lay  down,  taking 


back  his  space  on  the  pack  bench.  There  was  applause  from  the 
audience  for  the  two  young  actors  who  had  so  perfectly 
executed  this  mine. 

My  informant  then  thanked  the  audience  for  coming  and 
told  them  that  we  were  going  to  teach  then  one  of  Che  dances 


we  had  performed.  He  asked  for  volunteers  and  in  a few 
minutes  there  were  ten  adults  in  the  arena.  I shoved  them  Che 
dance  steps  and  asked  them  to  follow  ne.  we  had  the  music 
playing  and  in  a few  minutes  the  members  of  the  audience  were 
dancing  to  a Zairian  song,  executing  the  movements  which  they 
had  SBsn  earlier  in  the  dance  performed  by  the  young  people. 
The  audience  cheered  and  gave  them  a big  applause  at  the  end. 
1 thanked  everyone  for  coming  and  invited  them  to  come  again. 
The  dancers  helped  themselves  to  soft  drinks  donated  by  the 
Burger  King  restaurant  across  the  street. 

The  youth  from  the  Hew  community  After  School  program, 
who  had  been  the  most  difficult  children  to  work  with,  became 
street  performance.  They  became  our 
ready  to  perform  at  short  notice. 

, we  took  them  to  downtown  Washington, 
to  perform  in  the  parks.  I was  struck 
jre  very  curious  about  this  part  of  the 
d not  been  there  before,  although  they 
walk  from  the  city-center.  They  were 
buildings  and  the  well-dressed  upper- 


the  most  committed 
rapid  reaction  for 
Instead  of  having 

city,  and  apparently  1 


children  and  some  donated  aoney  after 
always  left  very  happy,  with  the 
"strange  envlronnents"  we  had 


our  perfomances. 
children  less  intimidated  by 

The  dance  troupe  was  in  this  case  functioning  in  the  old 
tradition  of  the  travelling  theaters;  taking  actors  to  new 
lands  from  which  they  brought  news  and  fantastic  stories.  We 
were  also  bringing  African  dance,  a rare  art  form,  to  the 
urban  workers,  dances  they  seldom  encounter  in  their  theaters. 
The  African-American  children  were  projecting  and  asserting 
their  presence  as  a social  group  and  as  a minority  culture 
were  highlighting  their  Africanity. 

This  group  was  later  invited  to  perform  at  several 
functions.  When  a council  member  who  had  been  very  supportive 
of  the  arts  and  disadvantaged  children  in  Washington,  DC 
retired,  they  were  there  to  perform  in  her  honor,  sharing  the 
stage  with  poets,  gospel  choirs,  and  other  dance  troupes.  A 
tundreising  dinner  held  at  the  us  Capitol,  saw  this  dance 
troupe  of  eight,  performing  at  the  citadel  of  power.  Dance 
was  therefore  taking  them  to  places  they  would  have  to  wait  a 
life  tine  to  be  invited  to.  There  they  were,  going  through 
metal  detectors,  and  explaining  to  the  amused,  numerous 
security  guards  why  they  were  there. 

The  open  space  in  front  of  the  bank  in  Adams  Morgan 


became  our  favorite  site.  With  time 
make  arrangements  to  perform  there. 


r tor  u 


B performance  and  d 


project  a 


and  a letter,  stating  the  t: 
usually  assured  us  of  having  the  space.  The  same  vas  the  case 
with  the  police  department.  This  process  culminated  in  a 
performance,  which  vas  to  be  mcunted  by  all  the  groups 
involved  in  this  project,  we  had  added  another  group  of  older 
youth,  teenagers  from  Mayor  Kelly  Pratt's  project  for  urban 
youth.  After  three  months  of  practicing  dance  and  other 
e dramatics  such  as  play  analysis  and  acting,  they  were 
3 perform  with  the  veterans  from  the  New  community 
d Columbia  Heights. 

ent  began  lata  in  the  afternoon  with  the  No-Necks 
ng  hoisted  by  friends  of  the  theater  company. 

d other  instruments  were  ferried  in  by  the 
children.  A police  officer  who  saw  the  banner  go  up  tried  to 
stop  the  performance,  not  an  uncommon  experience  tor  street 
performers.  It  took  the  bank  official  who  was  working  after 
hours  to  come  out  and  explain  to  hin 
use  this  space.  1 also  informed  h 
from  the  pollca.  He  later  relented  and  stayed  to  watch  the 
performance.  1 divided  our  repertoire  of  dances  among  the 
different  groups  end  they  performed  other  dances  together. 
There  were  more  children  in  the  audience  on  this  occasion, 
since  teachers  from  a nearby  preschool  had  cancelled  their 
aftamoon  activities  for  the  children  to  come  and  watch  this 
performance.  This  became  a goad  example  of  theater  for  young 
audiences,  although  it  was  held  outside.  it  was  again  a 


d permission  to 
had  permission 


success  judging  from  the  large  audience  of  passers-by  whose 
attention  we  caught,  the  large  number  of  children,  the  length 
of  the  performance,  the  collaboration  of  the  different  youth 
groups  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  performers. 

Street  Performance  Three 

Henry  Lesnick  has  described  guerrilla  street  theater  as 
"a  radical  political  theater  performed  in  the  streets,  in  the 
schools,  in  shopping  centers,  outside  of  plant  gates-anyuhere 
where  people  gather"  (Lesnick  1973:11).  He  goes  on  to  say 


and  a response  to  the  decay  of  life  in  contemporary  America 
(1973:11).  When  on  November  4th  1994,  about  thirty  children 
invaded  the  corner  of  7th  and  T Street  to  stage  their  dances, 
they  took  their  audience  by  eurpriee.  Nothing  of  the  eort  had 


announcing 


There  were  no  banners  hanging 
theater  company  and  there  was  no 


wam-up  ae  a crowd  catcher.  The  performance  was  on  a 
sidewalk,  at  a busy  intersection  in  northwest  Washington.  The 
children  did  not  even  know  where  the  performance  was  going  to 
be.  "Hanging  out"  here  were  several  drunks  and  idle  young  men. 

I informed  the  police  about  the  performance  and  they 
assured  me  that  they  would  send  someone  there,  just  in  case 
there  was  an  incident.  They  did  not,  unless  they  were 
undercover.  The  director  of  the  center  where  the  children 
used  to  gather  after  school  approved  the  performance  despite 
the  high  risk  involved  in  performing  for  the  shiftless  inner- 


Chinese  lady 


corner  where  we  were  going  to  perfom  approved  the  use  of  her 

At  four-thirty  we  had  our  rausic  equipment  set.  Some  of 
the  homeless  men  helped  set  up  the  equipment.  As  soon  as  the 
dances  started  people  on  their  way  home  from  work  stopped  to 


performance.  The  homeless  men  came  closer  and  cheered 
dancers,  children  from  the  community  center  mingled  with 
homeless  and  some  drunk  men.  After  the  performance  of 
African  dances,  we  trooped  back  to  the  community  center,  ' 
everyone  excited  about  performing  for  the  n^irsaded”  st 


Analysis  of  event 

This  was  a radical  act  of  bringing  art  to  the  most 
alienated  members  of  the  inner  city,  it  was  a performance 
within  the  children's  own  community  and  for  people  who  are 
normally  considered  dangerous.  The  children  and  the  homeless 
men  on  the  street  corner  were  from  the  same  neighborhood  but 
were  separated  by  age  and  social  circumstances.  "A  dramatic 
event"  in  the  form  of  the  spectacle  of  African  dance  broke  the 
barriers  imposed  by  age  and  social  status  and  they  both  shared 
in  an  activity  that  was  not  only  entertaining  but  pleasing  by 
its  novelty.  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  social  drama  genre, 
this  performance  brought  to  these  disparate  social  groups  a 
sense  of  communitas. 


This  perfomance  was  different  from  the  others  in  that  it 
had  higher  tension,  since  it  was  in  a high  crime  area  and  the 
audience  was  not  expected  to  be  enpathetic.  The  children  were 
also  at  ris)c,  since  anything  could  happen  to  them.  The  fact 
that  it  was  performed  at  a street  corner  where  there  had  never 
been  such  a perfomiance  before,  and  without  prior 
advertisement,  fits  it  well  in  the  category  of  guerilla 


While  all  these  street  performances  had  a modicum  of 
success,  measured  in  the  excitement  it  generated  among  the 
children  and  their  eagerness  to  perform  again  and  again, 
outdoor  theater  has  not  received  a lot  of  recognition  in  the 
West.  Media  coverage  is  often  biased  towards  indoor  theater 
and  qualified  theater  artists  are  not  keen  on  performing 

As  Mason  points  out  in  Street  Theater  and  other  Outdoor 
Performance . outdoor  theater  remains  the 
outsider  busily  getting  on  with  its  development  and  expanding 
its  popularity'*  (Mason  1992:1). 

what  constitutes  street  theater  is  itself  a contested 
idea  as  this  involves  theatrical  and  other  activities  which 
have  theatrical  elements  in  them:  weddings,  political 

rallies,  spectator  sports,  etc.  What  the  Ko-Neck  Monsters 
Theater  artists  presented  to  the  public  was  theater  as  defined 
in  its  wider  context  of  African  and  performing  arts  of  the 
African  diaspora  (Jegede  1999) . Here  the  theater  and  the 


all  of  which  were  present  in  all  the  street  performances,  one 
can  conclude  that  this  was  indeed  a form  of  theater, 

I would  like  to  contend  further  that  these  street 
performances  were  a fora  of  popular  theater.  The  physical 
setting  of  the  performances,  the  first  at  a neighhorhood  block 
party,  the  second  in  an  open  space  in  front  of  a bank, 
sometimes  used  as  a fresh  produce  market,  the  third  at  a busy 
intersection  in  the  inner  city  smack  of  some  of  the 
traditional  venues  of  the  popular  performances,  which  include 
the  historical  commedia  dell'arte,  carnival,  pageants,  mystery 
plays  and  other  forms  which  were  presented  in  the  open  air 
(Mason: 1992 : 4) . 

Mason  makes  a vary  important  point  when  he  says  that 
there  are  outdoor  performances  which  fail  to  be  popular. 
These  are  performances  by  indoor  theaters  which  are  taken 
outdoors  for  advertising  purposes  or  for  the  sake  of  reaching 
a wider  audience.  Although  presented  by  qualified  performers 
they  fail  because  the  actors  fail  to  exploit  the  theatrical 
elements  offered  by  the  outdoors.  Consequently  the  actors 
become  frustrated  when  faced  with  a static  crowd,  quietness 
and  a lack  of  interference,  positive  or  negative  by  dogs, 
children,  the  weather  or  adult  members  of  the  audience  (Mason 
1992:6).  Mason  observes  that,  these  groups, "often  seek  to 
exclude  chance  factors  rathsr  than  working  with  then,  to  the 
point  at  which  the  performance  is  virtually  indistinguishable 
from  what  takes  place  indoors"  (1992:6). 


The  No-Neek  artists  wars  very  sensitive  to  their 
environment  and  tried  to  adapt  to  it  and  to  exploit  it,  as  in 
using  banners  to  advertise  the  performance,  handing  out 
programs  to  the  audience,  letting  the  audience  help  with 
setting  up,  and  having  the  audience  participate  whenever 
possible. 


The  second  factor  making  these  performances  popular  was 
the  composition  of  its  audience.  As  David  Mayer  points  out, 
"Popular  drama  is  that  drama  produced  by  and  offered  for  the 
enjoyment  or  edification  of  the  largest  combinations  of  groups 
possible  within  that  society"  (1977:263).  "Popular"  is  in 
this  case  based  on  the  targeting  of  people  of  as  diverse 


backgrounds  as  possible.  The  second  performance  mentioned 
above,  held  in  front  of  a bank,  in  a working  class,  racially 

audiences  at  this  particular  performance — workers  on  their  way 
home  from  work,  black,  white,  Hispanic,  the  homeless  who 
loiter  in  the  restaurant-rich  neighborhood  begging,  and 
children  accompanying  their  parents  shopping,  loakes  this 
performance  truly  popular  theater. 

Mayer  further  examines  the  backgrounds  of  the  audiences 
in  popular  theater  by  noting  the  significance  of  the  adjective 
"lower"  as  in,  "lower  per  capita  Income,  lower  level  of 
education  and  literacy,  lower  interest  In  or  knowledge  at 
aesthetic  criteria,  lower  level  of  political  influence" 
(1977:263)  . Among  these  are  the  laborers,  middle  classes,  the 


honsless  and  other  street  corner  people.  Anyone  who 
encounters  a street  performance  about  to  begin  or  in  progress 


is  a potential  spectator. 

west  has  been  mainly  for  entertainment.  Through  spectacle  and 
presentations  in  which  social  issues  and  conflicts  are 
presented  in  a light-hearted  manner.  popular  theater 
reinforces  the  status  quo  and  its  values.  In  this  regard, 
popular  theater,  "beguiles  and  amuses,  rests  and  relaxes  the 
mind,  encourages  conviviality  and  satisfaction  with  things  as 
they  are"  (Mayer  1977:266;  Erenstein  1977:33).  Although  there 
were  other  reasons  for  the  street  performances,  such  as  to 
build  confidence  in  the  children  by  putting  them  before  a 


their  African  cultural  heritage. to  display  and  assert  the 
worth  of  African  culture  to  the  mainstream  public,  to  reach 
out  to  people  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  theater,  its 
entertainment  or  amusement  quality  was  pervasive.  The  fun  of 
dancing,  what  Huizinga  calls  the  fun-element,  certainly  was 
exploited  by  the  children. 

oanoe,  as  poetry  in  space,  as  Huizinga  so  beautifully 
describes  it,  brings  joy  to  an  audience.  And  as  Alan  Merriam 
observed  in  his  Anthropology  of  Music,  this  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  music/dance  often  elicits  a physical  response  in 
the  audience,  with 


different  cultures  highlighting 


suppressing  It.  In  a half-true  but  telling  exanple  of  this, 
Kichard  Courtney  says,  for  instance,  "West  Indians  externalize 
their  inner  drama  with  abandon,  hut  the  reserve  of  the  English 
makes  their  drama  more  internal"  (Courtney  I9fl0:2}.  The  mime 
presented  in  the  second  street  performance  in  which  the  bum  on 
a park  bench  nimios  the  mannerisms  of  the  upper  class  business 
man  was  mainly  for  amusement  and  provoked  both  chuckles  and 
belly  laughs  in  Che  audience.  The  colcrful  African  costumes 
used  in  the  dances  were  e spectacle  to  those  not  familiar  with 
that  type  of  dress  and  certainly  added  to  the  festive  mood  and 
joy. 

Tne  No-Nsck  Monsters  theater  artists  and  their  young 
performers  were  therefore  not  only  involved  in  theater,  they 
were  presenting  a unique  theatrical  fom:popular  theater. 
This  was  demonstrated  by  the  diversity  of  its  audience,  the 
physical  spaces  they  utilized,  the  structure  of  their 
performances,  and  the  fun-element  which  pervaded  their 
performances. 

The  performances  above  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  artistic  exchange  of  ideas,  materials  and  people 
from  the  periphery  to  the  core  (Hannerz  1989J  . People  who 
have  moved  from  the  periphery  to  the  core  and  have  been 
instrumental  in  the  description  and  global  understanding  of 
not  only  their  culture  but  are  helping  those  at  the  core  to 
study  and  understand  their  own  culture  have  been  called 


historical  origins,  and  their  academic  genealogy  and 
contribution  that  the  rest  of  this  chapter  will  be  directed. 
on  the  indigenous  Ethneoracher 
An  indigenous  ethnographer  is  a "non-Mestem" 
intellectual  engaged  in  the  study  oc  the  industrial  Western 
world,  using  the  anthropological  technique  of  fieldwcrlc.  He 
hails  from  the  Par  East,  Kiddie  East,  Russia,  Africa  and  South 

has  been  raised  on  a classical  European  academic  regimen, 
highlighting  the  glory  that  was  ancient  Sreece  and  Rome,  the 
tribulations  of  the  Dark  Ages,  the  vivacity  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  Enlightenment,  the  Romantic  period  and  the 
cosmopolitan  modern  era.  His  intellectual  genealogy  is 
essentially  Western.  He  is  more  at  home  in  the  world  of 
Shakespeare,  Lope  de  Vega,  A 
chikamatsu  and  Wole  Soyinka  i 
suspect.  The  world  of  the  na 


1 Chekhov,  Khalil  Gibran, 
his  Western  counterparts 
not  a blind 


spot  for  him  either,  since  Wevton's 


and  other  obscure  scientific  tenets  were  forced  down  his 
throat  by  his  mentors  to  enrich  the  academic  diet  of  his 
youth.  In  addition  he  brings  with  him  to  anthropology  a 
unique  heritage,  made  even  more  appealing  by  his  not  so 
uncommon  facility  in  various  languages,  those  indigenous  to 
his  home  country  as  well  as  "foreign".  The  indigenous 
ethnographer  has  to  balance  the  medusa’s  head  between  his 
shoulders.  He  does  not  only  bring  with  him  the  creollzed 


foms  (whose  potency  Hannerz  19S9)  has  recognized  to  the 
Western  metropolises,  he  is  a creolized  social  formation 
himself . 

His  encounter  with  anthropology  at  home  was  likely 
negligible  since  anthropology  was  not  historically  an  academic 
option  for  the  **natives".  Serving  as  a research  assistant  to 
a visiting  anthropologist  from  abroad  was  most  likely  the 
impetus  behind  his  opting  for  anthropology  as  a field  of 
study.  The  closest  he  came  to  anthropological  studies  was 

an  undergraduate  he  is  likely  to  have  distinguished  himself  in 
one  of  these  subjects  and  was  selected  to  join  his  department 
as  junior  faculty.  After  a few  years  at  the  home  institution, 
he  landed  a place  at  one  of  the  academies  of  the  West  to 
pursue  advanced  graduate  studies. 

The  African  philosophers  Kudlmbe  and  Mbit!, 
anthropologists  John  ogbu  of  Nigeria  and  Jono  Kenyatta  of 
Kenya  fit  into  this  category.  Hudimbe  and  Mblti  later  tackled 
the  most  misunderstood  and  abused  area  of  African  cultures — 
their  religions  and  philosophy — countering  the  "myths"  that 

African  diaspora,  such  as  zora  Neale  Hurston,  and  John  o. 
Stewart  of  Trinidad  rocked  a similar  boat. 

Recognition  and  financial  support  from  one  of  the  eminent 
philanthropic  organizations  promoting  international 


abstract  these  froD  social  experience  often  creates  a moral 

His  early  training  in  the  Western  academy  Involves 
courses  in  social  and  cultural  anthropology,  archeology, 
anthropological  linguistics,  applied  anthropology,  and 
physical/biological  anthropology.  8y  the  time  he  specializes 
in  one  of  these  fields,  the  more  adventurous  student  will  have 
made  forays  into  other  related  disciplines  in  search  of 
courses  which  meet  his  particular  needs. 

The  indigenous  ethnographer,  as  an  acolyte  in  any 
department  of  anthropology  in  the  West,  will  be  guich  to  learn 
that  anthropology  is  considered  a science  and  not  an  art.  The 
courses  in  history,  theory  and  methods  of  his  new  enterprise 
will  emphasize  this  claim.  He  will  be  taken  on  a tour 
covering  the  origins  of  the  discipline  from  the  work  of 
Morgan,  Tylor  and  others,  the  so-oalied  "classical- 
evolutioniste'*,  the  historical  particularism  of  Boas  and  his 
critics,  the  structural-functionalist  theory  plus  or  minus  the 
extremes  of  Radcliffe-Brown,  Malinowski,  or  Leslie  White,  the 
cultural  ecology  of  Julian  steward,  the  structural 
anthropology  of  Levi-Strauss,  the  economic  anthropology  of 
Karl  Folanyi  and  associates  and  the  current  debate  between  the 
processualists  and  post  processualists,  now  affecting  all 
branches  of  anthropology.  After  going  through  the  mill,  the 
indigenous  ethnographer  is  expected  to  subscribe  to  the  theory 


'P.n 


English  (AH)  standard  variety 


, shared  by  anthropologists  that,  African-Aaerican 
English,  while  different  fron  American  English,  is  logical  and 
capable  of  capturing  intelligent  ideas  as  any  other  language 

that  African-American  culture  and  language  is  deviant  and 
deficient,  a theory  still  lingering  in  some  quarters  of  the 

1 saw  in  the  language  policy  of  the  No-Nech  Monsters 
Theater  a continuation  of  the  work  of  linguists  such  as  Guy 
Aailey,  Walter  Holfran,  William  Labov  and  others  who  through 

African-American  pride  and  identity.  Dillard  and  l,abov  even 

the  1977  case  "Martin  Luther  King  Junior  Elementary  School  vs. 


had  been  placed  in  learning  disability  and 
speech  pathology  classes  and  held  at  low-grade  levels  because 
of  language,  cultural,  and  class  differences, 

had  found  out,  that  Black  English  was  a distinct  language  with 
a separate  history,  phonology,  syntax  and  semantic  structure, 
which  the  teacher  had  to  acknowledge.  Failure  to  reoognise 
this  as  the  school  system  has  done  would  have  perpetuated  the 


KurBton  and  Stevart  had  to  deal  with  the  insider/outeider, 
suhjBctive/cbjective  dllesmias  which  have  plagued  anthropology 
to  the  present,  what  Bernstein  has  characterized  as  the 
"rationality  debate",  in  his  ininitable  Beyond  Ob-iectivism. 
Stewart  shows  a heightened  sense  of  this  problem  and  is  very 
conscious  of  his  own  biases.  He  is  very  much  aware  of  his 
position  and  biases  as  a black  Trinidadian  trained  in 
anthropology  and  going  back  home  to  study  his  people.  He 
spells  these  out  preparing  the  reader  in  his  ethnography 
(Stewart  1989).  In  addition  he  is  avars  of  the  dynamic 
processes  within  the  Caribbean  region  which  affect  Trinidad. 
He  goes  beyond  that  and  identifies  himself  with  his  other 
home,  Africa.  A nan  with  a serial  consciousness,  he  navigates 
his  way  through  different  classes  and  races  of  Trinidadian 
society  and  beyond.  Zora  did  the  sane,  in  addition  to  her 


Hurston  ree^nized  the  importance  of  understanding 
African-American  culture  as  a circum-Carlbbean 
phenomenon.  She  added  Hew  Orleans,  Jamaica  and  Haiti  to 
her  field  sites  . . . and  in  that  way  connected  African- 
American  culture  within  ths  Caribbean  basin. 
(Bums:1991 : 32) 


herself  as  one  of  the  black  people  of  rural 
in  a male  dominated  world  and  profession  anc 
Americanist. 


, projecting 


When  I arrived  in  Hashington,  DC  I was  confronted  with 
the  sane  inside/outside  dilemmas  all  anthropologists  and 


especially  indigenous  anthropologists  go  through.  The  first 
domain  I encountered  was  the  theater  company  vhose 
staff  was  all  white  American.  As  an  African  I felt  I was  an 
outsider.  I was  required  to  participate  in  all  the  company’s 
activities,  working  the  phone,  teaching,  attending  auditions, 
meetings  with  prospective  funders  and  a host  of  other 
activities.  Most  of  the  people  Involved  in  these  activities 
were  white  Americans.  To  be  able  to  function  effectively,  I 


had  to  acquire  their  script 

company  was  that  we  were  al. 
long  discussions 


In  common  with  the  white  Americans  at  the 
ere  all  trained  in  theater.  Through  my 
theater  with  Paul  Griffin,  who  later 


became  my  informant  and  friend,  I slowly  found  my  way  into  the 
cultural  world  of  the  No-Neck  Monsters  theater.  I became  an 
insider  after  a while,  as  demonstrated  by  the  artistic 
director  designating  some  of  her  functions  to  me  when  she  was 
busy  or  absent.  Being  sent  to  the  Arena  Stage  alone  to 
represent  the  theater  company  in  the  most  important  audition 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  was  certainly  a testimony  to 
this.  I felt  honored  and  when  I saw  among  the  auditioners  two 
students  from  the  University  of  Florida  (one  of  them  my  former 
classmate  there)  I was  beside  myself  with  joy.  Then  there  was 


testimony  of  how  my  counterparts  had  confidence  in  me  being 
one  of  then.  By  1994  i had  become  an  insider,  for  1 was  able 
to  run  the  company  and  even  raise  substantial  funds  on  my  own. 


African-AiDerican  ohildran 


which  heightened  my  insider/outsider  dilemmas.  They  often 

Africa  they  sometimes  did  not  believe  me.  Africa  seemed  so 
remote  to  them.  After  a while  they  became  comfortable  with  my 
preeence  and  respectfully  addressed  me  as  Mr.  Habal  I had  an 
opportunity  to  meet  their  parents  when  they  picked  up  their 
children  in  the  afternoon  and  at  performances  for  the  public 

I visited  a few  homes  of  some  of  the  students.  When  one 


the  whole  afternoon  at  a performance  at  the  Ford  Theater  with 
one  of  the  runaway  girls  as  part  of  our  mentorship  program. 
In  1993  one  of  the  parents  invited  me  to  a Christmas  party, 
where  I met  Informally  with  her  daughters,  my  students  and 
members  of  staff  of  Columbia  Heights  Youth  Center.  After  two 
years  in  the  field  I felt  at  home  among  the  people  I was 
studying,  the  children  and  their  parents.  I had  picked  up 
their  language  and  was  aware  of  their  fears,  hopes,  joys  and 
struggles.  In  a way  I was  going  through  the  same  fears  joys, 
hopes  and  struggles  myself.  1 was  caught  up  in  the  African- 
American  experience.  I recall  participating  in  poetry 
readings  hosted  mostly  for  African-American  poets  with  ease 
and  confidence.  I felt  I was  part  of  them  and  they 
appreciated  my  presence  and  contribution. 


iiili 


coos  Bister  to  the  threshold  of  hell. 

Look  Intently  at  the  dark  clouds  above. 

If  you  see  a silver  lining 

GO  back  home  smiling  and  sing  praise  songs. 


CHAPTER 


BIG  CITY,  SHALL  VOICES 


In  the  previous  chapter  I exanined  the  in-group  language 
of  practitioners  of  theater  for  young  people  and  described  the 
everyday  experiences  of  the  No-HecH  Monsters  artists.  In  this 
chapter,  I propose  to  look  at  the  lives  of  the  young  people 
thesselves  and  to  situate  it  within  the  context  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  DC  and  the  Ho-Neck  Monsters  Theater  Coapany. 


Humans 

disappeared 
industrial 
gripped  all 
general  the 
quarter  of  t 


have  historically  gravitated  towards  the  cities, 
have  tried  to  make  their  new  home  (Gutkind 
Cities  have  been  founded,  flourished  and  have 
as  archaeologists  have  discovered.  Since  the 
revolution,  this  gravitation  to  the  city  has 
parts  of  the  world,  with  mixed  results.  In 
! city  has  not  bean  friendly  to  man.  The  last 
die  twenty-first  century  especially  has  proved  that 


against  life.  Those  who  have  been  affected  most  are  women, 
children,  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  men,  and  ethnic 
minorities.  Young  people,  despite  their  large  numbers, 
especially  in  developing  countries,  suffer  the  most  since  they 
are  precluded,  generally  by  age,  from  participating  in  the 


and  later  deteriorated  as  a city  and  how  this  has  affected  its 
citlaena,  particularly,  Inner-city  youth. 

Location.  Washington,  DC  (the  District  of  Columbia)  is 
surrounded  by  the  state  of  Maryland  to  the  North,  south  and 
East  and  Virginia  to  the  Southwest.  It  stands  at  25  feet  sea 


level  and  covers  an  area  of  61  square  miles.  Its  southwestern 

Chesapeake  Say,  The  Anacostia  River  cuts  through  the  eastern 
third  of  the  city.  Its  netropololitan  area  consists  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Charles,  Montgomery,  and  Prince  George's 
Counties  in  Maryland,  and  Arlington,  Fairfax,  and  Loundon 
counties  in  Virginia. 

Climate.  Lying  between  t 
Atlantic  ocean,  Washington  is  known 
summers,  pleasant  springs  and  autumns, 
seasonal  snowfall  averaging  just 
(Schittroth  and  Rostak  1994:57}). 

History.  From  its  rich  history,  Washington  is  indeed  an 
extraordinary  city.  It  was  founded  in  1790  to  replace 
Philadelphia  as  the  new  capital,  following  an  insurrection  by 


e Ridge  Mountains  a 


and  mild  winters  with 
twenty-four  inches" 


Washington, 
located  sii 


had  disrupted  Congress  for 
(Schaittroth  and  Rostack 


: having  received 
4:573).  George 


a swamplands  on  the  Potomac 
as  the  "Federal  City" 


modestly 


{Schnittroth  and  Rostak:S73J.  Its 
French  engineer  and  architect,  Pierre  L'Enfant,  who  was 
personally  selected  by  George  Washington.  The  first  temporary 
buildings  were  ready  in  1800  and  in  Hay  of  that  year  the 
government  moved  from  Philadelphia. 


After  it  was  torched  by  the  British  in  October  of  1814, 
it  took  five  years  to  rebuild.  Washington  grew  during  the 
civil  war  reaching  a population  of  210,000  by  1865  (Kurian 
1994:1034)  . With  time,  more  structures  were  added  to  the  gaps 
left  in  L’  Enfant's  plan — the  Mall,  the  U.S  Capitol,  the 
Smithsonian  Museum  and  tributes  to  former  presidents  such  as 
the  Washingtion  Monument,  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  Jefferson 
Memorial  and  tributes  to  recent  historical  events  such  as  the 


Vietnam  Memorial.  Due  to  the  growing  role  of  the  federal 
government,  Washington  DC  had  grown  to  above  800,  ooo  by  1950. 

Washington  has  been  the  center  of  social  and  political 
movements  as  seen  in  the  1963  March  on  Washington  in  protest 
of  racial  inequality  and  led  by  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Washington  also  bore  the  brunt  of  the  people's  rage  when  riots 
broke  out  following  Martin  King’s  assassination  in  1968.  In 
1969  and  1970  there  were  protests  in  the  capital  against  the 
Vietnam  war. 


In  recent  years  it  has  suffered  from  white  flight,  as 
affluent  families  move  to  the  suburbs  to  escape  inner  city 
violence  from  drugs  and  other  increasing  crimes.  However, 
people  continue  to  migrate  or  to  Just  visit  Washington,  DC  to 


enjcpy  its  international  political  culture,  its  museums, 
elegant  and  historic  monuments,  and  vibrant  artistic  life. 

T.avQut ■ The  French  engineer  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant 
planned  Washingtcm  as  a 


rectangular  network  of  streets  Intersected  diagonally  by 
broad  avenues.  The  Avenues  W“'-"  *•«  ho  named  after  the 
states,  and  where  they  n ' ' 

circles  with  statue 
(Kurian  199411031) 

s founders  h 


fountains , and  c 


o be  squares  and 
r monuments. 


A measure  of  the  grandiose  plan  i 
mile-long  Hall,  which  was  added  to  the  plan  by  Thomas 
Jefferson.  This  Mall  and  three  streets:  north,  East  and 

South  Capitol  divide  the  city  into  four  sections:  Northeast, 
Southeast,  Southwest  and  Northwest.  Streets  named  after 
letters  of  the  alphabet  run  east-west  and  numbered  streets  run 

Due  to  legal  restrictions  on  building  skyscrapers, 
Washington's  okyllne  is  low.  However,  there  are  grand 
structures  such  as  the  Convention  Center,  Union  station,  the 
U.S  Capitol  and  others  which  stand  out  as  Washington,  DCs 

Roik  creek  Park  Divides  northwest  DC  in  half  and  near  it 
is  the  affluent  and  historic  Georgetown  neighborhood,  with  its 
upscale  shops,  bars, restaurants  and  nightclubs.  The  northeast 
section  covers  about  a quarter  of  the  city  and  25  par  cent  of 
the  city's  population  lives  there.  The  southeast  sector  is 
about  the  sloe  of  the  northeast.  It  has  affluent 
neighborhoods  around  the  Capitol  and  is  predominantly  low- 


one  eighth  of  the  city  and  4 percent  of  the  city's  population. 

Population.  The  population  of  the  city  has  declined  since 
the  1970s  with  the  deterioration  of  living  conditions  there. 

606,900  (Kurian  1994:1035).  In  contrast  the  metropolitan 
population  grew  by  20.71  between  1980  and  1990. 

Ethnic  composition.  In  1990,  African-Americans  composed 
65.8%  of  the  city's  population,  whites  loade  up  29.6%, 
Hispanics  5.4%,  Asian  and  Pacific  Islanders  1.9%  and  native 
Americans  contributed  0.2%.  In  contrast,  African-Aioericans 
comprised  70.3%  of  the  population  in  1980,  whites  26.9%, 
Hispanics  2.77%,  Asian  and  Pacific  Islanders  1.04%  and  native 
Anericans  0.16%. 

Washington.  DC:  A City  in  Peril. 

One  is  tempted  to  think  that  a city  with  such  a rich  history, 
endurable  climate,  historic,  physical  and  aesthetic 
infrastructure  and  diverse  ethnic  composition  would  be  a model 
"city  on  the  hill".  The  contrary  is  true,  for  Washington  has 
been  ovsrshadowed  by  its  negative  qualities.  The  city 
government,  which  since  1975  has  been  run  by  an  elected  Mayor 
and  a nine-member  city  council,  has  failed  to  meet  the  needs 

and  other  problems  have  since  the  1970s  led  to  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  city  infrastructure,  social  services,  and 
consequently  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants. 


By  1994  the  city  could  not  aftord  to  have  garbage 
collected  from  several  parts  of  the  city,  illegal  drugs  were 
pervasive,  there  were  increasing  deaths  of  innocent  people 
shot  on  the  streets  and  the  police  were  afraid  of  patrolling 
the  streets  because  of  gunmen  targeting  them  specifically, 
with  only  one  non-voting  delegate  representing  the  city  in 
Congress,  the  challenges  facing  the  city  government  were 
certainly  daunting. 

While  the  adult  population  of  the  city,  divided  on 
racial,  political,  social,  religious  and  other  special 
interest  groups  such  as  the  national  organisation  of  Women  or 
the  labor  unions  can  negotiate  their  way  under  such 
circumstances  and  prevail,  young  people  are  not  as  fortunate. 

In  August  1992,  Fortune  magazine  devoted  its  issue  to  the 
nation's  children  in  a report  entitled  children  In  Crisis,  the 
Struggle  to  Save  our  Kids.  This  issue  reported  that  firearms 
were  the  third  leading  cause  of  death  among  whites,  aged  IS  to 
19  and  the  leading  cause  of  death  among  blacks  of  the  same 
age-group;  every  day  over  SOO  ohlldren  from  10  to  14  began 
using  illegal  drugs  and  looo  began  drinking  alcohol  and  1400 
teenage  girls  a day,  two  thirds  of  then  unmarried,  became 
mothers.  It  also  reported  that  the  average  14  year-old  watched 
three  hours  of  television  every  day  while  giving  only  one  hour 
to  homework  and  by  the  sixth  grade,  the  average  American  child 
had  witnessed  8000  murders  and  100,000  other  acts  of  violence 
on  television. 


Hashington^  DC  was  no  exception  to  this  trend.  In  1991, 
as  ny  Informant  pointed  out  to  me,  the  Children's  Defense  Fund 
reported  that  the  District  of  Columbia  ranked  last  in  the 
nation  on  every  major  scale  of  youth  well-being.  Its  young 
people  were  trapped  in  an  environment  besieged  with  drugs, 
violence,  alcoholism,  teen  pregnancy  and  crime.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  in  1992,  in  the  nation's  capital,  every  56 
minutes  a child  was  reported  abused  or  neglected,  every  one 
hundred  minutes  a child  was  arrested,  every  9 hours  a juvenile 
was  arrested  for  selling  drugs,  every  20  hours  a juvenile 
tested  positive  for  cocaine;  and  every  3 days  and  3 hours 
someone  under  twenty-one  was  murdered. 

Hew  Voices  in  Anthropology 

While  anthropologists  have  responded  to  this  crisis  by 
creating  the  subdisciplines  of  urban  anthropology  and  applied 
anthropology,  their  ethnographies  have  not  fully  given  voice 
to  those  who  are  most  affected.  The  demand  that  the 
researcher  has  to  distance  himself  has  given  rise  to 
ethnographies  which  muffle  the  voices  of  the  "subject".  The 
Swedish  anthropologist,  Thomas  Hyland  Sriksen,  muffles  his 
subjects  in  his  ethnogrephy  of  the  Indians  of  Trinidad  in  his 
essay  entitled  Multlnle  Traditions  and  the  Ouestlcn  of 
Cultural  Integration  (Erlksen  1993]. 

Innovative  anthropologists,  such  as  Thomas  Belmonte,  who 
studied  young  men  in  the  impoverished  neighborhood  of  Fontana 
del  Re,  in  Naples,  Italy,  have  begun  to  change  the  writing  of 


the  practice  in  vhich,  as  Byron  puts  it,  "the  reader  is 
soDetlaes  given  sore  inionsation  about  the  anthropologist's 
sense  of  self  than  the  infoment' s"  (1992:179). 

Let  the  Children  Soealc 

In  1996,  as  if  in  response  to  this  critique,  Sister  Mary 
Rose  HcGeady,  Che  director  of  Covenant  House,  the  largest 
shelter  for  homeless  children,  published  the  slender  but 
informative  where  are  You  God? . It  is  a collection  of  the 
voices  of  America's  at-risk  youth — runaways,  homeless,  etc — as 
they  struggle  for  survival  in  the  city.  Here  are  life  stories 
of  teenagers  and  children,  who  have  been  used  as  "mules"  in 
the  drug  trade;  who  are  lured  into  commercial  sex  by  pimps  and 
children  who  live  in  abandoned  structures  braving  cold  winters 
and  dangerous  nights.  Here  are  the  voices  of  pre-adolescents 
who  have  been  forced  to  run  drugs  by  their  parents;  of 
homeless  and  pregnant  teens,  of  children  who  run  away  from 
violent  parents  and  of  children  who  have  been  sexually 
molested  and  who  fled  their  homes  for  the  streets. 

Although  she  was  writing  about  young  people  in  Hew  York 
city,  these  children  could  as  well  have  been  living  in 
Washington,  DC.  While  in  Washington,  I became  acutely  aware 
of  the  plight  of  its  young  psople.  In  1993,  I had  an 
opportunity  to  watch  and  teach  African-American  teenagers 
involved  in  a tutoring  and  self-esteem  building  program  for 
youth  in  juvenile  probation  called  ASK  (After  School  Kids). 
"Kids",  as  they  were  called  in  the  program,  ranged  between 


These  kids 


oCCenees  such  as  simple  assault,  possession  with  intent  to 
distribute  drugs,  unauthorized  use  of  a vehicle  (DUV)  and 
occasionally  they  had  serious  offenses  such  as  rape  or  murder. 


This  program,  which  asked  the  Ho-Heck  Monsters  theater 
to  provide  theater  training  to  its  children,  focused  on 
improving  their  academic  work  through  tutoring  and  improving 


the  self.  Its  directors  were  convinced  that  the  kids  had  to 
feel  good  about  themselves  and  what  they  were  doing,  so  that 
they  would  not  go  to  the  streets  and  try  to  define  themselves 
that  way.  One  of  the  teenagers  involved  in  the  program  and 
the  No-Neck  Monsters  dance  and  drama  classes  told  the  story 
of  how  he  found  himself  in  trouble  and  finally  at  ASK.  I 


I heard  a noise,  like  e dog.  I thought  it  was  behind  me. 
So  I looked  back,  then  I looked  over  in  the  bushes.  It  was  a 
gun  sitting  there.  So  I picks  it  up  and  walk,  and  walk  like 
going  towards  the  ally.  I walk  towards  the  alley,  as  soon  as 
I get  off  the  alley  1 see  my  cousin.  So,  I tell  him  to  cone 
In.  And  as  I was  walking  up  the  street,  the  police  came  up 
there.  And  I was  stuck  there  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 


And  I been  try  to  give  him  the  gun  but  he  says  well,  I will 
lock  you  up  for  fWVL  (possession  of  a weapon  without  a 
license)  . So  I couldn't  say  nothing  else.  He  didn't  ask 
where  I got  the  gun  from,  he  just  put  the  handcuffs  on  me. 


:ssi 


school  was  "great"  and  that  he  lelt  happy  taking,  "ROTC, 
English,  U.5  History  and  DC  History"  in  school  and  was 
thinking  of  heconing  an  accountant  sone  day. 

"Brandon",  the  sixteen  year  old  with  ASK,  whose  story  can 
be  a window  into  the  life  of  the  young  people  of  Washington 
DC,  told  his  story  with  a lot  of  pain. 

"I  was  born  in  1977.  Always  I had  to  fight,  ever  since 
I hit  five.  I lived  in  the  Southeast,  that*s  why  probably  I 
never  saw  sonething  different." 

As  for  these  difficult  social  conditions  he  said,  "That's 
one  thing  I don't  have  no  answer  for.  I never  thought  about 
why  things  were  going  bad.  I just  look  at  things,  why  its  bad 


Like  every  one  else  concerned 
the  situation  around 


OSS  and  probably  overwhelned 


e passing  in  a c, 
start  shooting. 


through  your 


"You  never  know  when  somebody  might  c 
And  anybody  can  be  spraying  fire  and  sta 
don't  have  to  go  anywhere.  You  don't  havi 
problem  with  nobody.  They  will  just  i 
neighborhood  shooting  for  no  apparent  reason." 

He  also  had  something  to  say  about  his  school. 

High,  which  ironically  has  a welcoming  sign  declaring, 
"Welcome  to  the  School  Where  Students  Come  First".  He  said 
school  is  "fine  on  occasion"  but,  "its  like  a corrupt  school 
job.  You  don't  need  to  do  nothing  to  succeed  in  that  school". 


In  1994  HancTy  OpaXack,  an  education  advocate,  described 
75  to  &0%  of  the  children  in  Washington,  DC  as  not  receiving 
a good  education.  She  noted  the  fact  that  the  city  had  the 
second  lowest  test  scores  in  the  nation  and,  in  addition,  less 
than  Ilk  of  its  high  school  students  passed  the  civil  service 
test  for  ejaployrent.  She  also  noted  that  the  city  had  a 
deDoralized  teaching  staff  and  a bureaucratic  staff  that  did 
not  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  student.  She  noted  that  30k 
of  the  students  were  truant  because  they  were  bored  in  school, 
20k  thought  the  work  was  too  hard,  2Sk  were  too  far  behind  in 
grade  level,  repeating  seventh  grade  for  the  third  tine,  that 
they  just  stopped  going  to  school. 

ASK  and  other  organizations  such  as  the  No-Heck  Monsters 
theater  were  there  to  help  children  stay  in  school  by 
stressing  the  isiportance  of  education  and  providing 
entertaining  but  challenging  ways  of  learning  through  tbe 
arts.  For  the  kids  who  were  already  in  trouble,  theater  was 

which  they  would  understand  why  they  went  astray  and  how  to 
avoid  repeating  the  sane  mistake.  As  "Larry"  above  finally 
put  it,  "Then  they  gave  me  two  probation  officers  like  I 
robbed  a bank,  like  1 wanna  be  a crininal  the  rest  of  ny  life. 
I an  sixteen  and  I don't  wanna  see  any  criminal  activities, 
nothing. " 

In  1991  I interviewed  several  girls  and  boys  about  their 


experiences  in  school 


Conununity 


After  school  and  Advocacy  progras  in  northeast  Washington, 


unlihe  the  ASK  progran  mentioned  above,  this  vas  a prevention 
program,  catering  to  boys  and  girls  who  lived  in  neighborhoods 

problems. 

The  temptations  and  the  pressures  on  these  young  people 


had  grown  so  much  by  the  late  eighties  that  there  was  a 
frantic  attempt  by  social  organizations  to  begin  new  and  to 
strengthen  existing  prevention  programs.  An  interview  with 
"Teneria",  gives  an  insight  into  her  life  at  home,  in  school, 
and  the  attempts  by  the  No-Neck  Monsters  Theater  to  keep 
children  occupied  with  artistic  work  and  off  ths  streets. 
This  interview  was  video  taped  and  the  interviewee  was  not 
stopped  from  playing  with  the  crayons  and  drawing  and  even 
standing  and  moving  about  during  the  recording.  As  for  her 
home  life  the  five  year  old  Temeria  said  she  lived  with  her 
"grandma"  and  her  whole  family,  she  gave  her  list  of  kin, 
taking  her  time.  She  said: 


"Ky  grandma,  that's  one.  Hy  grandfather  living  there 
that's  two,  my  mom  living  there  that's  three,  my  aunt  living 
there  that's  four,  my  two  uncles  living  there  that's  three, 


Paul,  my  informant  and  interviewer  corrected  her,  "Ho.  Five 


Paul  helped  her  vith  the  addition,  "Seven  and  eight." 

she  said  that  she  had  no  brothers  or  sisters  and  that  her 

Temeria:  (aninated)  Anh!  Anhi  Haraa  and  hin  broke  up.  My 
father  left  a black  eye  on  my  nana. 


Temeria:  They  were  fighting  when  she  had  loe. 

Paul:  They  were  fighting  when  she  had  you? 

Temeria:  yes. 


e they  fighting  w 


s having  a baby, 


you  is  having  a baby."  Thi 
n't  having  a baby,"  but  s 
' father  kept  on  saying, 


y mother  said, 
:ad  it  anyway! 


child,  let  me  see  my  child  or  I will  beat  your  h-blank  blank." 

Here  is  the  voice  of  a five-year  old  who  already  knows 
that  she  was  an  unwanted  baby.  Her  father  does  not  live  in 
the  home  vith  her,  but  she  has  a lot  of  company  from  her 


extended  family. 

on  violence  and  social  change,  the  five  year  old  had  a 
Ghandian  response. 

Paul:  Is  there  anything  you  could  change  in  your  life,  at 

Temeria:  stop  the  fighting  and  stuff. 


Everywhere 


Teoieria:  Yeah! 

Paul:  How  do  you  feel  when  you  eee  the  fighting? 

Teneria:  I feel  sich.  It  nahes  ne  wanna  cry. 

Paul:  DO  you  think  you  fight  ouch  or  no? 

Teoeria:  Yeah.  I fight  a little  bit. 

And  she  had  a lot  to  say  about  her  experiences  at  the 
after  school  program  and  the  work  the  No-Heck  Monsters  artists 


Teneria:  Yes. 

Paul:  What's  your  oost  favorite  part,  what’s  enjoyable  about 
the  classes  we  teach. 

Teneria:  singing.  When  I am  with  the  big  kids. 

Paul:  Other  than  singing,  are  there  other  things  you  like 


doing  in  class? 

Temeria:  Huh? 

Paul:  Are  there  other  things  you  enjoy  doing? 

Temeria  plays  the  beat  to  the  dance  from  Zimbabwe, 
been  taught  in  dance  class. 

Paul:  So  you  like  dancing  to  music? 

She  did  not  spare  us  criticism  as  she  complained  afc 
theater  artists  not  allowing  the  children  to  play  moi 


Paul:  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  learn  you  haven't 
learned  in  class? 

Teneria:  Play. 

Paul:  Play  what? 

Temeria:  Play  Old  Lady's  Mitch. 

Paul:  You  want  to  play  more  games  In  class? 

Temeria:  Yeahl 

A 1991  interview  with  a four-year  old  girl  at  the  same 
center  where  the  foregoing  interview  was  held  turned  out  to  be 
smoother  than  was  expected.  She  had  given  me  an  awakening 
welcome  in  one  of  the  drama  classes  a few  weeks  before, 
someone  had  kicked  her  and  she  had  kicked  him  back.  I 


approached  her  nicely  and  told  her  that  I was  in  charge  of 


In  the  interview  I had  with  her  a few  weeks  later,  she 
revealed  the  importance  of  play  in  her  life.  The  theme  of 
play,  what  Huizinga  characterises  as  the  play-element  or  pure 
playfuness  dominated  her  view  of  what  we  were  involved  in 
(Huizinga  1949).  She  liked  playing  around  and  places  where 
she  could  carry  out  this  activity.  All  she  wished  for  was 
endless  play.  I had  Paul,  my  informant  and  her  drama  teacher, 
ask  the  questions  as  she  was  more  comfortable  talking  to  him 
than  me,  who  was  almost  a total  stranger.  I will  call  her 


"Nikita". 


Paul:  How  In  those  classes,  what's  your  favorite  part  of  the 
class?  What  do  you  like  in  classes,  is  it  the  dancing, 
the  freese  tag,  the  dancing,  the  dressing  up? 

Paul:  Which  do  you  like? 

Hiklta:  Freeze  tag. 

Paul:  What  part  of  freeze  tag  do  you  like? 

Nikita:  I like  it  when  they  play. 

Paul:  When  they  play  what? 

Nikita:  Freeze  tag. 

Paul:  you  like  it  when  they  run  around  or  what? 

Nikita:  I like  playing  around. 

Because  of  the  leading  questions  used  in  this  interview  one 
could  doubt  its  veracity  but  she  went  on  to  say,  "1  like  it 
when  I play  in  school." 

Paul:  What  ganes  do  you  play  there? 

...  and  tables,  a fake  store  and  we  have  fake  food! 

day?" 

She  replied: 

When  we  go  outside  on  the  playground! 

Paul:  What  nakes  you  happy? 

Nikita:  When  we  do  nagio  tricks. 

To  ny  surprise,  she  found  what  we  were  offering  at  the 
center  and  the  activities  at  home  boring, 
c do  you  think  of  this  place,  this  house? 


community 


Nikita:  My  house? 

Paul:  This  house  here,  this  center,  this  school. 

Nikita:  I like  it  when  its  tiae  to  go! 

Paul:  So,  you  like  it  at  home? 

Paul:  You  don't  like  it  at  home  either?  So,  where  would  you 
like  to  be? 

Nikita:  Chuckle  Chee.  (Chuckiee  Cheese,  a pitta  restaurant 
chain  designed  to  appeal  to  children) 

Paul:  Chuckee  Chee  of  course! 

Nikita:  And  Kings  Dominion!  (an  amusement  park  outside 

Washington) 

Paul:  YOU  really  like  to  play?  What  is  it  about  play  that  you 
like  so  much? 

If  only  the  whole  world  could  be  a playground  in  which 
the  likes  of  Nikita  could  live  their  dreams,  unfortunately 
the  city,  especially  the  inner  city,  makes  this  only  a dream. 
Asked  about  what  scared  her  most,  ehe  answered,  "Monsters!". 


is  supposed 


monsters  will  be 


Nikita:  Ky  mama  do  too. 


the  monsters 


Nikita:  He  had  a skateboard! 

Four-year  olds  are  not  only  supposed  to  be  spectators  in 
theater  (or  young  people  but  active  participants  since  they 
like  to  play.  They  live  in  the  original  world  of  the  theater, 
that  of  dreams,  illusions  and  things  unknown  that  only  the 
imagination  can  bring  us  close  to. 


summary 

This  chapter  has  demonstrated  that  although  Washington, 
DC  is  endowed  with  the  resources  to  provide  the  best  for  its 
cititens,  it  has  failed.  This  is  seen  in  the  increases  in 
social  pathologies  such  as  juvenile  crime,  unemployment,  poor 
education,  flight  of  the  wealthy  to  the  metropolitan  areas, 
etc.  The  young  people  who  are  often  most  affected  by  these 
forces  were  placed  at  the  centerstage  and  given  a voice 
through  their  life  stories.  We  heard  from  then  and  not  about 


addressing  the  n 
citizens  decided 


1 city  which  has  failed,  particularly  in 

use  theater  arts  to  reach  its  alienated 
team  of  experts  in  Gainesville,  Florida, 
t thirty  minutee  of  a video  about  the  No- 


Neck  Monsters  Theater  Company:  the  children 
African  dance,  a performance  of  this  dance  at 
a theater  movement  class  and  a lesson  on  theat 


r management. 


entertaining  qualities  and  above  all,  giving  a sense  of  self- 
vorth  to  the  young,  especially  in  the  inner-cities. 

Asked  if  they  knew  anyone  doing  theater  work  siKilar  to 
that  of  The  No-Neck  Monsters  Theater  Company  all  but  one  knew 
of  a similar  program.  One  was  in  Salnesville,  Florida, 
another  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  and  another  in  Cuba. 

The  experts  were  then  asked  to  evaluate  the  competence  of 
the  theater  company,  the  quality  of  the  African  dance 
practice,  the  street  presentation  of  this  dance  at  a block 
party,  the  quality  of  the  movement  exercises  and  the  theater 
management  lesson.  On  a scale  of  A is  excellent,  B+  is  very 
good,  B is  gocd  and  C is  satisfactory,  the  No-Neck  Monsters 
Theater  Company  received  an  average  of  at.  The  African  dance 
practice  received  an  average  of  B.  The  street  patforaanca 
received  an  average  of  B*.  The  movement  exercise  class 
received  an  A.  The  lesson  on  theater  management  received  a B. 
and  the  lead  instructor  of  the  theater  received  a B+. 

When  asked  how  much  money  was  spent  on  arts  education, 
per  child  per  year,  the  team  of  experts  agreed  that  it  was  not 
enough.  Their  responses  ranged  from  one  dollar  to  fifteen 
dollars.  Surprisingly,  the  amount  spent  on  arts  education  in 
the  US  is  less  than  a dollar  a year.  Therefore  there  are 
fewer  arts  programs  for  young  people. 

Given  that  the  serious  problems  most  of  the  inner-city 
youth  confront  occur  between  the  time  they  leave  school  and 
when  their  parents  return  from  work,  programs  such  as  these 


are  a crucial  and  inexpensive  way  of  prevention. 

when  asked  what  the  goal  of  children's  theater  should  be, 
the  African-Anerican  dancer  said,  "to  help  build  their  self- 
esteem", the  librarian  said,  "fun,  then  knowledge”.  The 
pertoneing  arts  student  said  "to  inspire  self-respect, 
patience  and  caring  tor  others".  The  anthropologist  said,  "to 
make  the  children  autonomous,  yet  capable  of  cooperating 
positively  and  creatively." 

Asked  if  there  was  a children's  theater  in  their 
hometown,  all  had  one.  Three  of  the  experts  had  visited  their 
hometown  theater  to  watch  a play.  The  last  time  the  experts 
had  seen  a young  people's  play  ranged  from  four  months  prior 
to  the  interview  to  thirteen  years. 

Asked  what  young  people  can  learn  from  the  theater,  the 
dancer  said,  "self-expression,  group  response  and 
interaction. " The  librarian  said,  "children  and  young  adults 
can  learn  how  to  work  with  others  who  differ  from  them  and  the 
processes  involved  in  the  formation  of  a fine  art  production. " 
The  performing  arts  student  said  children  learn  that,  "they 
can  express  themselves  in  a new  way.  That  they  can  dress  up 
and  become  someone  new  and  different  . . . that  they  are 
valuable  and  special."  The  anthropologist  said,  "creative 
expression,  storytelling,  cooperation,  conflict  resolution.'' 

As  to  what  adults  can  learn  from  young  people's  theater, 
the  dancer  said,  "How  they  (the  young  people)  see  the  world." 
The  librarian  said  that  adults  should  be  aware  that  the 


inclusion  of  children  as  active  participants  gives 
performances  "the  greatest  potential  to  seen  constantly  fresh 
and  original  the  majority  of  the  tine."  The  performing  arts 
student  said  adults  Isarn,  "That  children  go  heyond  their 
seeming  limitations  when  they  are  encouraged  to  push 
themselves."  The  anthropologist  said  adults  learn  "How  to 
encourage  their  kids  and  channel  their  energies  creatively  and 
positively. " 

conclusion 

All  in  all,  the  team  of  experts  agreed  on  the  power  of 
theater  to  effect  change  in  a young  person.  Inner-oity  youth 
need  skills  promoting  self-worth,  self-discipline,  problem  and 
conflict  resolution,  cooperation  and  play.  They  need 
committed  organizations  and  the  support  of  institutions  such 
as  churches,  civic  organisations  and  financial  houses. 

The  Ho-Heck  Monsters  Theater  Company  was  such  a comnitted 
and  competent  organization,  with  the  interests  and  welfare  of 
the  youth  of  Washington,  DC  at  heart,  as  deToonstratad  in  this 
dissertation.  It  used  African  dance,  drama,  music, 
storytelling,  movement  exercises,  film  and  other  performing 
arts  to  assist  young  people  survive  the  challenges  and 
vagaries  of  the  inner-city. 

The  No-Nsok  Monster's  Theater  Company  demonstrated  ray 
contention  that  when  human  beings  are  threatened,  they  form 
social  groups  cutting  across  social,  economic,  cultural, 
religious  and  ethnic  boundaries  to  ensure 


social  stability 


well-being.  The  alliance  of  the  No-Neck  Monsters  Theater 
CoBpany  with  other  organizations  to  help  inner-city  youth  was 


APPENDIX  A 

SOCIAL  IMPACT  ASSESSMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


RESEARCH  PROJECT! 


lOUNG  PEOPLE  AND  PERFORHINS  ARTS  IN 


1.  Describe  what  you  saw  In  the  video  presentation. 


3.  Do  you  know  anyone  else  who  does  this  type  of  work? 

C is  satisfactory,  how  do  you  rate 

a.  The  No-Neck  Monsters  Theater  Company 

b.  The  African  dance  practice 


e.  The  lesson  on  theater  nanagement 

6.  How  do  you  rate  the  leading  instructor,  using  the  sane 
scale? 

7.  How  ouch  money  do  you  think  is  spent  on  arts  education  per 
child  per  year? 

B.  What  do  you  think  should  be  the  major  goal  of  a theater  for 
9.  Is  there  a children's  theater  in  your  hone  city? 

11.  When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  a young  people's  play? 


12.  Whal  can  young  people  learn  from  theater? 

13.  What  can  adults  learn  from  young  people’s  theater? 


PROGRAM  FOR  STREET  PERFORHANCE  TWO 

1.  Harn-up  by  all  students 

2.  Mirror  to  mirror — an  exercise  in  movement  and  concentration 

3.  Ceremonial  "bira"  dance  asking  the  ancestors  for  good 
health.  Performed  by  the  Mayor's  Turning  Points  Program 

4.  Modern  version  of  this  dance  asking  all  leaders  to  help 
liberate  south  Africa.  Performed  by  the  Mew  cosmuinity  After 
School  and  Advocacy  Program 

5.  Hbaqanga — a modern  dance  from  South  Africa.  Performed  by 
the  New  Community  After  School  Program  and  *’*ie  Mayor's  Turning 
Points  Program 

6.  Modern  dance  from  Zaire  in  celebration  of  life.  Performed 
by  Columbia  Heights  youth  club,  the  New  community  After  School 
Program  and  the  Mayor's  Turning  Points  Program 

7.  Modern  dance  from  Zimbabwe  in  celebration  of  love. 
Performed  by  the  New  community  After  School  Program 

8.  Township  jive — e modern  dance  from  South  Africa.  Performed 
by  the  Mayor's  Turning  Points  Program  and  the  New  Community 
After  School  Program 

9.  volunteers  from  the 


audience  perform  South  African  township 


APPENDIX  C 

PROGRAM  FOB  STREET  PERFORMANCE  THREE 


3.  Ceremonial  "blra"  dance  from  Zimbabwe  asking  the  ancestors 
for  good  health 

4.  Modem  version  of  this  dance  asking  all  leaders  to  help 
liberate  south  Africa 

5.  Mtaaqanga — a modern  dance  from  South  Africa 

6.  Modern  dance  from  Zaire  in  celebration  of  life 

7.  Modern  dance  from  Zimbabwe  in  celebration  of  love 
6.  Township  jive — a modern  dance  from  south  Africa 

9.  Volunteers  from  the  audience  perform  township  jive 
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